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JOHN MICHELL, MAYOR OF LONDON. 


In his able and interesting introduction to 
the ‘ Calendar of Letter-Book I.’ (Guildhall 
Records) my friend Dr. Reginald R. Sharpe 
draws attention (p. xv, foot-note) to the 
fact that in my ‘Aldermen of London’ 
{pp. 56, 89, 271), I state that John Michell 
(Mayor 1424-5 and 1436-7) was a Fishmon- 
ger, whereas he is described in the Letter- 
Book as a Grocer. Dr. Sharpe has, of course, 
correctly reproduced his authorities: that 
goes without saying. Nevertheless, I have 
not the slightest doubt that I am absolutely 
right in this matter: if there is an error 
anywhere, as very probably there is, it is on 
the part of the original scribe who entered 
the minutes in Letter-Book I. 

John Michell, commoner, was elected 
M.P. for London in 1411, and Auditor of the 
City in 1413, in both cases being described as 
Grocer (ff. ev. b and exxvi). As early as 


I am not aware of any later reference at 
which he is styled Grocer, but in December, 
1417, John Michell Fishmonger, was named 
first in a commission of four appointed to 
levy the subsidy. This is clearly the Alder- 
man, the second name being that of his 
fellow-Alderman, Ralph Bartone (fo. cexxii). 
In the minute of his election to the 
Mayoralty in 1424.(Letter-Book K, fo. xxii b) 
he is again styled Fishmonger ; and in the 
list of Mayors at the end of Letter-Book F, 
which has already been calendared by Dr. 
Sharpe, that designation is appended to his 
name for both his mayoral years (1424 and 
1436). Moreover, in his will (P.C.C. 29 
Luffenam) he is described as Fishmonger ; 
and in Herbert’s ‘ Livery Companies,’ as 
well as in the list of Mayors and Sheriffs 
arranged under their respective companies, 
which was compiled by William Smyth, 
Rouge Dragon (Guildhall MS. 482), he is 
assigned to the Fishmongers. John Michell’s 
name is not found in the list of Wardens of 
the Grocers’ Company, as it almost assuredly 
would have been had he been a member of 
that fraternity: no other contemporary 
Mayor or Sheriff who belonged to it is 
omitted from that list. 

One possible explanation is that he was 
originally a Grocer, and changed his company 
to that of the Fishmongers soon after 
becoming an Alderman; but there is no 
evidence whatever that such was the case, 
and it is exceedingly improbable. I suspect, 
therefore, that there is an error (repeated 
three times) in the original MS. of Letter- 
Book I, and it is easy to account for it. 
Contemporary with John Michell was a 
prominent citizen, possibly his brother or 
cousin, named William Michell, who was 
M.P. for London in 1415 (‘ Return of 
Members of Parliament,’ i. 286), and Auditor 
in 1420 (Letter-Book I, fo. ecliv), and who 
served the office of Warden of the Grocers’ 
Company in 1412, and again in 1418. Bya 
singular coincidence, we find that ‘‘ William 
Michel”’ is erroneously written for ‘‘ John 
Michell ”’ in the list of Aldermen present on 
21 Sept., 1420 (Letter-Book I, fo. ecliv); and 
there are similar mistakes in Christian names 
elsewhere in this volume, which Dr. Sharpe 
has noted: hence we cannot regard the 
litera scripta of the Letter-Book as final 
evidence from which there is no appeal. 


3 Feb., 1414, John Michell is found acting as | Clerks appear to have been as liable to make 
Alderman of Castle Baynard Ward (Husting blunders in their entries in the fifteenth 


Roll 141, 84); and on 21 Sept., 1414, he 
was elected Sheriff, being then described as 


century as they are in the twentieth, and I 
think there can be little doubt that in 


“Alderman and Grocer” (Letter-Book I, | describing John Michell the Alderman as a 
fo. exxxv). 


| Grocer, the writer was confusing him with 
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his namesake. At any rate, it is 
question that he was, as I have stated in my 
* Aldermen of London,’ a Fishmonger. 

In Dr. Sharpe’s ‘Calendar of Husting 
Wills’ (vol. ii. p. 296) there is a reference 
to ‘“‘ John Michell, stokfisshmongere,” as a 
legatee in the will of Richard Wynter (also 
a ‘‘Stokfisshmongere’’), dated 5 Sept., 1412, 
which is an earlier date than two of the three 
at which he is described as ‘Grocer ”’ in the 
Letter-Book. This makes the explanation 
that he had been a Grocer, and became a 
Fishmonger later, hardly tenable, and adds 
to the probability of a mere clerical error 
which I have suggested above. 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 


FLEETWOOD GENEALOGICAL PUZZLE, 


THERE are two entries in the Stoke 
Newington Registers in relation to deaths 
of members of the Fleetwood family which 
have never been satisfactorily explained by 
genealogists, viz. :— 

1, “1675, 12 Oct. Mr. Charles Fleetwood, the 


Sone of Mr. Smith Fleetwood.” 
2. 1676, 14 May. Mr. Charles Fleetwood, the 


Sone of Esq. Fleetwood.” 

It has been assumed by Noble (‘ House of 
Cromwell’) that Charles Fleetwood, ‘ sone 
of Esq. Fleetwood ”’ (d. 1676), was the son 
of General Fleetwood by Bridget Cromwell. 
Browne, however, in his ‘ History of Stoke 
Newington,’ says specifically of this entry : 
ix big is supposed to be a younger son of 
the General, but there is no proof of it.” 
Quite apart from the fact that there is no 
evidence that any son of General Fleetwood 
of the name of Charles ever grew to man- 
hood, there is an entry in the Gray’s Inn 
Registers, dated 19 April, 1671 (five years 
before the death of Charles Fleetwood) 
which describes Cromwell Fleetwood, the 
undoubted son of the General and Bridget 
Cromwell, as the second son of Charles 
Fleetwood of Feltwell, Esq. Who, then, 
is the Charles Fleetwood who died in 1676 ? 

The other entry is still more perplexing. 
viz., ‘“Mr. Charles Fleetwood, the sone of 
Mr. Smith Fleetwood” (d. 1675). This is 
an undoubted grandson of General Charles 
Fleetwood. Browne says of him that he 
was probably an infant son of Smith Fleet- 
wood and Mary Hartopp. But three Fleet- 
wood wills prove Charles Fleetwood to be the 
eldest son of Smith Fleetwood, sen., and 
to have survived until 1727 or 1728. The 
wills in question are those of— 

1. Elizabeth Fleetwood of Armingland 
Hall (d. 1728). In her will, dated 1710, 
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she mentions her two brothers, Charles 
and Smith, in the order ‘given above, thus 
proving Charles to be alive in 1710. 

2. Ellen Fleetwood, the third wife of 
Smith Fleetwood, who died in 1731, speaks 
in her will of her son Charles, and leaves 
him his father’s picture, but revokes this 
in a codicil owing to his death. At the 
same time she mentions four of the grand- 
daughters of General Fleetwood (viz., Eliza- 
beth, Frances, Carolina, and Jane) as his 
sisters. Ellen is clearly the stepmother, 
and presumably childless. As the will is 
dated 30 May, 1727, and the codicil 25 Nov., 
1728, Charles Fleetwoed evidently died 
betwoen these dates, z.e., the end of 1727 or 
begining of 1728. 

3. Charles Fleetwood’s own will, dated 
1726, and proved 1728, shows him to be 
owner of Armingland Hall. He bequeaths 
his Norfolk estates to his sister Ann, wife 
of William Gosney ; then to his unmarried 
sisters in order (viz., Elizabeth, &c., as above); 
and speaks of his late brother Smith 
Fleetwood, known to have died in 1726. 
He is thus clearly established as the eldest 
son of Smith Fleetwood, sen., and the date 
of his death is fixed about the end of 1727. 

Then who can be the Mr. Charles Fleet- 
wood, son of Mr. Smith Fleetwood, reported 
in the Stoke Newington Registers as having 
died on 12 Oct., 1675 ? BF. B 


[See also post, p. 373.] 


INSCRIPTIONS AT NAPLES: 


NEW PROTESTANT CEMETERY. 
(Concluded from p. 303.) 

I Now give the remaining inscriptions that 
I copied in this cemetery last year :— 

41. Susan, d. of Martin Richetts, of Droitwich, 
ob. 12 April, 1901. 

42. Emma, eldest d. of T. B. Oldfield, Esq., 
of Hill, Surrey, b. 6 Sept., 1815; 05. 
24 Feb., 1893 

43. pio E. W. Blackburne, ob. 25 Feb., 
1893, a. 33. Arthur Hale Eyre,ob.7 April,1893, a. 24. 

44. Julia Helen Twells, ob, 27 Feb., 1893. 

45, John J. Nunn, of White House, Downhas 
Market, b. 16 March, 1835 ; 0b. 4 March, 1896. 

46. Annie Emily, d. of Thos. Barff, Cliff Field, 
Wakefield, ob. 8 May, 1894. 

47. Capt. Matthew Campbell, H.E.I.C.S., buried 
at sea. Also Alice, his w., d. of Capt. Archibald 
Campbell, of Melfort, Scotland, 0d. at Sans-Souci, 
Posilipo, 21 June, 1893, a. 87. 

48. Isabella Head, b. 4 April, 1841, at London; 
ob. 18 March, 1900. 

49. Jesse More, d. of the late Prof. More, of 
Edinburgh University, ob. 25 Feb., 1897. 

50. A | Elizabeth H. Stewart-Craig | morta a 
7 Luglio, 1894 | Il marito | Contrammiraglio 


Marea | P. | 1895. 
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51. Harry Graham Craig, ob. at Pozzuoli, 
11 Jan., 1896, a. 30. 

52. Mabel Frances, eldest d. of Thos. Edward 
Vickers, b. at Sheffield, 21 Oct., 1862; ob. 21 
April, 1894. 

53. James Willis, of Bleak House, Anlaby Road, 
Hull, ob. 23 Oct., 1895, a. 50. 

54, Alexander Robertson, b. 19 Sept., 1862 ; 
ob. 30 July, 1901. 

55. Frederick John Grove, ob. 10 March, 1902, 
a. 

56. Mary, w. of the Rev. J. A. Jamieson, M.A., 
Re:tor of St. Leonards-on-Sea, ob. 28 Oct., 1899. 

57. Marie Bisson, 1850-1902. 

58. Anne Jane Ground, née MacLean, a. 57, 
ob. 11 Feb., 1898. 

59. James White, 0b. 13 Sept., 1901. Erected 
by his wife and children. 

60. Marion Hay Chalmers, of Edinburgh, 
0). 23 Jan., 1898. 

61. Frances Mary, w. of the Rev. T. W. S. 
Jones, b. at Shrewsbury, 11 Dec., 1842; ob. 4 Nov., 
1898. Erected by fellow - worshippers at the 
Wesleyan Church, S. Anna di Palazzo. 

62. Major A. C, Studer, for twenty-five years in 
the Consular service of the U.S.A. in Singapore 
and Barmen, b. 31 Dec., 1831, in Switzerland; ob. 
3 Jan., 1900. R.I.P. Erected by his daughter. 

63. Frank James Green, b. 4 Aug., 1860; 
ob. 8 Aug., 1897. 

64. Charlotte Zemello, b. 1 Aug., 1819; ob. 
27 Dec., 1898, after sixty-one years’ faithful 
service, Also Lucy Zemello, her sister, b. 20 May, 
1823; ob. 3 May, 1891, for many years in the 
same family. 

65. Edward J. C. Tansley, b. 26 Nov., 1858; 
ob. 7 Dec., 1899. 

66. John Charlton, ob. 29 Dec., 1894, a. 56. 

67. John Edward Gray, B.A., Scholar of 
King’s College, Cambridge, s. of S. O. and 
A. C. J. Gray, of London, ob. 8 Nov., 1896, a few 
hours after arrival to study at the Zoological 
Station, a. 22. 

68. Blase Esposto, b. 2 Feb., 1816; ob, 28 
March, 1876. 

69. James Thos. Handley, husband of Cath. 
Eliz. Court Handley, b. 5 Nov., 1839; ob. 26 
March, 1896. 

70. Henry Barlowe, husband of Mary Anne 
Barlowe, of Boston, Lines, b. 7 April, 1855; 
ob. 12 March, 1896. 

71. To my Nana. 

72. Mary Emma, d. of Morris and Emma 
Reynolds, late of Ambleside, and wife for twenty- 
five years of W. Wordsworth, C.I.E., late of 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, 0b. 9 Sept., 1898, 
in her sixty-second year, 

73. Neil Boyle, of Helensburgh, N.B., ob. 
19 Oct., 1904, a. 48. 

74. Frederick James Codrington, a. 32, 0b. 
5 Sept., 1895. 

75. Chevalier W. Jemison Smith, late Consul for 
Spain and Portugal at Malta, ob. 14 Dec., 1894, 
a. 65. Erected by his ‘wife and sons, Caroline 
nen Smith, Thomas C., and W. J. Sallust 
Smith, 

76. Fred, Wade, of Farsley, Yorks, ob. in the 
International Hospital, 18 Jan., 1903, in his 
forty-first year. 

77. Cecilia Coppola, née Burges Watson, 09. 
6 Feb., 1904. Erected by her sister. 

78. Harriet Burges Watson, ob. 2 April, 1894. 
Erected by her children. 


79. Geo. W. Reade, ob. 9 Dec., 1898. 
80. Rosa Grace Bourne, ob. 13 June, 1893, 


81. Louisa Mary: Hoskins, ob. 4 April, 1904. 

82. Eyham G. S. Swyny, ob. at sea, 27 Dec., 
1895, a. 40. 

83. Wm. Gardner, M.D., of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, 0b. 1 April, 1897. 


Inscriptions on the higher level, beginning 
at the end furthest from the entrance :— 

84. Benj. Cavin, A.B., aged 38, of Crewe, 
England, accidentally drowned in Naples Har- 
bour, 12 Jan., 1896. Erected by officers and 
crew of s.s. Hessle. 

85. Wm. Cawley, aged 38, boastwain of the 
8.8. Celtic, ob. at sea. (No date.) 

86. Emillie (sic) Eliza (Elsie) Brooks, b. 20 July, 
1874; ob. 2 March, 1905. 

87. Duncan Campbell, b. at Skipness, Argyle, 
18.1.80; ob. 3.5.1902. Erected by his shipmates, 
s.y. Calanthe. 

88. Hubert Finch, master mariner, ob. 29 March, 
1898, a. 45. Erected by his widow and brother 
officers. 

89. Mr. John Thos. Good, boatswain of the 
s.s. Douro of Hull, b. at Hull, 11 Nov., 1868 ; 
ob. 27 March, 1905. Erected by his shipmates 
of Messrs. Wilson’s ships. 

90. Henry Cook, chief stoker of H.M.S. Bac- 
chante, ob. 28 April, 1903. 

91. Dora Hamilton, ob. 22 May, 1902. Erected 
by her friend Sophia Tasker. 

92. Francis R. L. Joly, b. 14 May, 1891; ob. 
Christmas, 1893. 

93. Maisie Edith Vaughan McAllum, a. 4, 
ob. 27 March, 1904. 


The following are in the Catholic Campo 
Santo Nuovo. It is probable there may be 
others, but the cemetery is very large and 
irregularly laid out, and foreigners are not 
placed apart, so that they may have 
escaped notice :— 

94. Tomb of the family of J. R. Digby Beste, 
Esq., of Botleigh Grange and Abbotsham Court, 
England. Agnes Digby Beste, b. at Botleigh 
Grange, 8 April, 1838; ob. 15 Aug., 1859. On 
the following day her sister, Lucy Digby Beste, 
b. at Botleigh Grange, 27 April, 1834. Isabel 
Digby Beste, ob. 10 July, 1851, a. 9, at Terre 
Haute, Indiana, America. Henry Digby Beste, 
ob. 13 April, 1858, a. 26, in the Fegee (sic) Is. 
Constable Digby Beste, 0b. 5 Sept., 1858, a. 18, 
at Albano, near Rome. Frank Digby Beste, 
ob. 12 Sept., 1862, a. 27, at Buffalo, New York. 
Whittingham Digby Beste, b. at Abbotsham 
Court, 7 Nov., 1846; drowned in the Hoogley 
River, India, 1865. All children of J. R. Digby 
Beste, Esq. Also I. Richard Digby Beste, 
I.P.D.L., author of ‘ Catholic Hours’ and other 
works, ob. at Florence, 5 Aug., 1885, a. 79. 

95. Amy Flower Newman, née Seagram, b. at 
Warminster, Eng., 26 July, 1842; ob. 16 Dec., 1889. 

G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 

18, Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne. 


I have read with more than ordinary 
interest Cot. PArry’s list of the interments 
in the Protestant Cemetery outside Naples.. 
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Many of the names were very familiar to 
me some forty years ago, when I was resident 
from 1869 to 1876 in Naples. 

No. 3 I take to be the elder son of Mr. 
Turner of Iggulden’s English Bank at the 
entrance to the Villa, or public gardens of 
the city. His father in or about 1871, when 
sheltering from a terrible outbreak cf 


cholera in Naples, used to pass the nights | 


at an hotel opposite the railway station at 
Cava dei Tirreni, kept by an Anglo-Maltese 
called Ellis, who had served in the Com- 
missariat at Malta long before. When old 
Mr. Turner arrived from Naples, I used to 
torment him with questions concerning the 
bulletins of mortality issued daily in Naples, 
and he, desirous to quell the anxiety which 
emptied Naples of his English customers, 
rubbing his hands, as his habit was, with 
invisible soap, was prepared to pooh-pooh 
the very existence of cholera as a thing 
unknown and non-existent, except in dis- 
eased imaginations. Such conduct I have 
often since observed in chaplains, bankers, 
and other officials when the credit of a 
foreign city required whitewashing. I may 
instance Florence, where I have recently 
lost two old friends by typhoid fever, 
without any warning reaching England 
until after the danger had passed away. 

No. 6, the wife of another son, George 
Turner, was a daughter of an English trades- 
man in Naples named Pearce. 

No. 10, Julie Salis Schwabe (aged 78), 
I knew pretty well, and she consulted me 
frequently when her mission to educate 
Neapolitan children excited much feeling, 
lest it might lead to proselytism, and 
commingling charity with religion. She 
was the widow of the partner in a great 
Manchester house, and the inheritor of 
large means. 

Nos. 2 and 13, Robins and Holme, were 
wives of the steamship agents of consider- 
-able wealth, and I remember being struck 
by seeing on one of their dinner tables the 
orthodox port and sherry decanters in a 
wine-producing country like Italy. Such is 
the force of custom. 

Nos. 5, 15, and 17, Pattison and Guppy 
family, were owners of large engineering 
works in Naples long before the rival Arm- 
strong Company established their firm at 
Pozzuoli. WILLIAM MERCER. 

[For other lists of inscriptions in cemeteries in 

various countries see 10 S, i. 361, 442, 4823 ii, 
155 ; iii. 361, 433; v. 381; vi. 4, 124, 195, 302, 
406, 446; vii. 165; viii. 62, 161, 242, 362, 423 ; 
ix. ; 224, 344. 443; x, 24, 223, 324, 463; xi, 25, 
163, 325; xii. 106, 183.] 


THE FirrH or NOVEMBER IN AMERICA: 
“Pope Nicut.”—When I was a boy at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire (my native 
town), more than sixty years ago, the younger 
element used to celebrate with a good deal 
of vigour the evening of the 5th of November, 
known as “‘ Pope Night.”’ For a period of 
ten days or more previous to that momentous 
date there was blowing of horns when the 
boys were out of school, and could attend 
to that business. On the 5th, as soon as it 
got dark, boy after boy would go out into 
the street carrying a pumpkin lantern,” 
and soon these weird contrivances would 
be seen “all over town.” A pumpkin had 
been ‘‘ scooped out,” eyes, nose, and mouth 
rudely carved, and a candle set inside—- 
the light of which produced the desired 
grotesque effect. Horns were blown at a 
terrific rate. We did all this in pious 
memory of Guy Fawkes. Usually there 
was a pitched battle betewen North-End 
boys and South-Enders. 

Portsmouth is the ‘“ Rivermouth” of 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s ‘Story of a Bad 
Boy. That delightful writer tells of the 
feud, between North End and South End, 
but says nothing of ‘“ Pope Night.” The 
custom of celebrating the discovery of the 
Gunpowder Plot came direct from England. 
Among the many changes at ‘ Strawberry 
Banke” (as Portsmouth was anciently 
called), may be numbered the cessation of 
this observance of the 5th of November. 

FRANK WARREN HACKETT, 

1418, M Street, Washington, D.C. 

(Numerous accounts of Guy Fawkes celebrations 
in England having appeared so recently as 10S. x. 
384, 434, 496, further contributions on the subject 
are not desired. ] 


Lonpon BRIDGE : ITs FOUNDATIONS. 
—A few years ago there was a dredger at 
work on the Thames close to London 
Bridge, and I was told by the engineer in 
charge, to whom I paid a visit on the 
dredger in search of antiquities, that if I 
had called a few days before I could have 
secured bits of the foundations of Old London 
Bridge, which for hours had merrily rattled 
into the steel hopper barges, and were 
afterwards taken to sea. 


QUEEN’s THEATRE, 1704.—I have in my 
possession the original engraved silver plate 
on which is the inscription recording the 
laying of the “ corner stone”’ of the Queen’s 
Theatre in 1704. It is in a magnificent 


state of preservation, although over 200 
years old, and the engraving is very beautiful, 
“sharp ” as though done yesterday. 


and as 
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The Queen’s Theatre stood on the site 
of the present His Majesty’s and the Carlton 
Hotel, and Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree is 
naturally interested in the find. Dr. William 
Martin, of 2, Garden Court, Temple, has 
kindly favoured me with a full description 
of site and of those connected with the 
theatre. 

I subjoin a copy of the inscription :— 

April the 18" 1704, in the Third Year of 
the Happy Reign of our Sovereign Lady 
Queen ANNE: This Corner Stone of the 
Queens Theatre, was laid by His Grace 
Charles Duke of Somerset, Master of the 
Horse to Her most Sacred Majesty. 
Won. Burrover 
Above-Bar, Southampton. 


CHILDREN WITH THE SAME CHRISTIAN 
NameE.—Mr. Gairdner, in his introduction 
to ‘The Paston Letters,’ p. xxxii, mentions 
that John Paston, executor to Sir John 
Fastolf, ‘had a considerable family, of 
whom the two eldest sons, strange to say, 
both bore the same Christian name as their 
father.” Several instances of the custom 
have been recorded in ‘N, & Q.,’ but room 
may perhaps be found for the following. 

In the Rothwell Register (Yorks Parish 
Register Society) for 1547 John and John, 
twin sons of John Sayvell, were baptized, 
and also Joan and Joan, twin daughters of 
Ralph Moore. And in 1548 Joan and Joan, 
twin daughters of Thomas Storr, were 
baptized. G. D. Lus. 


LANGUAGE AND PHysIoGNoMy.—Mention 
has been frequently made of the effect which 
Southern indolence or Northern briskness 
has had in softening or hardening the 
components of words. It has often occurred 
to me to wonder what part languages have 
taken in modelling the features of their 
respective users ; but I have never tried to 
work the matter out, to prove my theory 
that certain modes of uttering consonants 
and vowels insensibly shape the lips through 
which they pass, and to a minor degree affect 
other details of the face. I am too ignorant 


| Southern languor, as if the lips, heavy with heat, 
were unable to discriminate between the two 
sounds. The faltering articulation of the middle 
sound seems to have left visible traces of a wistful 
charm on the sensuous lips of the Spanish woman. 
This correspondence between sound and shape 
is, I think, not merely fanciful: you can see 
‘laidy’ on the lips of the London shopgirl, and in 
Lancashire there is a characteristic type of mouth 
associated with the production of the 
eu sound, as in ‘ feut-ba’ for ‘ foot-ball.’ ”—P. 203. 

With due deference to Mr. Charles Marriott, 
I should have thought the sound between 
v and b might be phonetically, if not typo- 
graphically, reproduced. Also, I believe, 
that a London shopgirl who did not say 
‘““madam’”’ or ‘‘moddam” to a customer 
would refer to her as a “ lidy,’’ and not as 
“laidy.”” I wonder whether the Hebrew 
nose and mouth, the Greek, the Latin, were 
in any way due to the tongues adjacent. 

St. SwITHIN. 


LEASE FOR 3,000 YEARS.—In Close Roll, 
Part IV., 1006, 19 Elizabeth, I came upon 
an entry concerning a transfer by Peter 
Yorke, of Mydelsmore in York, to William 
Lambert, of a messuage of Stayneth Coote 
in Kylneseye, in Craven in York, to 
‘“*holde unto thende of the terme of 3,000 yeres 
next ensuing, and fully to be complete and ended, 
without impeachment of any waste, and without 
any rent, fealty, or other sute,” 
except towards the queen’s yearly tenth 
2s. 14d., and to the said Peter Yorke and 
his heirs one penny, “with suit to the 
Manor Court....while it doth last.” 

C. C. SToPEs. 


[Accounts of other long leases will be found at 
9S. xii. 25, 134, 193, 234, 449, 513; 10 S. i. 32.] 


Sr. PauL’s CATHEDRAL, EDWARD STRONG, 
anp Capt. W. H. Nares.—No doubt the 
new history of St. Paul’s Cathedral by Arch- 
deacon Sinclair is as exhaustive as interesting, 
and one wonders whether a portrait of 
Edward Strong, Master Mason during the 
whole time of its building, has found a 
place either in the Cathedral or in the history. 
An old friend of mine, deceased many years 


to know whether any competent person 
has studied the subject, and published | 
the result of his observations. I was | 
almost startled to find Mr. Charles Marriott | 
on the track in ‘A Spanish Holiday,’ but | 
he did not go very far. At Las Huelgas, | 
near Burgos, he says, | 
“the girl at the counter seemed hardly to under- 
stand my request for wine. She stared at me ina 
puzzled manner, and then said, ‘Oh, bino!’ This 
interchange of the Spanish v and 6b, often compro- 
mised by something between the two, impossible to 
reproduce phonetically, is curiousiy suggestive of | 


ago, Capt. W. H. Nares, R.N., was a direct 
descendant of his, and had a fine portrait 
of his ancestor by Sir Godfrey Kneller. It 
represented Strong holding in one hand a 
square and compasses and in the other a 
plan of the projected cathedral. Oe 
Strong died in 1723, and was buried in 
St. Peter’s Church at St. Albans, where 
there is a monument to his memory, with 
a bust surmounting it representing him 
in the long flowing wig of the period, as in 
the portrait. One would like to know 
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whether this portrait by Sir Godfrey was 
engraved, and whether there are any copies 
in existence. The portrait in question is 
now, I believe, in the possession of Sir 
George Nares, a son of my old friend. I once 
possessed a pencil drawing of it, but pre- 
sented it to a friend. 
JOHN Pickrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


THE Livine DEAD. (See 9S. xi. 427, 497; 
xii, 14, 97..—On 19 Aug., 1807, whilst a 
great festival was being celebrated in honour 
of the god Hachiman at Fukagawa, Yedo, 
the famous Eitai Bridge was partly broken 
down by the excessive weight of the people 
who thronged on it to see the procession. In 
this catastrophe, a contemporary states, 
440 persons perished, 340 were restored to 
life, and 745 rescued. Among other queer 
incidents, he tells one thus :— 

“ A man [who’fell in the disaster, but escaped 
with life], after reaching the further side of the 
river, was wandering raving, with his body 
covered with mud. A friend recognized him, 
and asked, ‘Why do you behave so madly ?’ 
“TI am,’ he answered, ‘ now dead by drowning ; 
is this a street in the spiritual world ? ’ ’’—Oota, 
* Yume-no-Ukihashi,’ p, 404, ed. 1907, 


IKkumacusu MINAKATA. 


SAWBRIDGEWorRTH LEGEND.—‘ Say’s Gar- 
dens,” in the parish of Sawbridgeworth, 
were, according to Salmon (* Hist. of Herts,’ 
1728), situated between the church and the 
river. The site of these is said to be in a 
hollow in the field on the left of the footpath 
which leads from Bridgefoot Farm to the 
church. This has the appearance of having 
been a gravel-pit ; it seems a curious site 
for a building, but its odd appearance is 
accounted for locally by the statement that 
“they dug out the foundations and carried 
them away.” The legend runs that Say’s 
Castle (as it was then called) was inhabited 
by two sisters who led notoriously evil lives— 
so bad, indeed, that the Father of Lies 
had marked them for his own. It is stated 
that after some more than usually wild 
orgie, a storm arose in the night, and when 
dawn broke ‘‘the house was not.” It 
had been swallowed up by some uncanny 
means which left the spot much as it is 
to-day, whereas before it had been a high 
mound. 

It is of some interest to note that William 


their neighbours, and the story of their 
misdeeds seems purely legendary. But that 
a building, the manor house, stood near the 
church, is highly probable; and it is not 
unlikely that at the period referred to 
(the twelfth century) the whole valley of the 
Stort was liable to floods (as it is to some 
extent at the present time), and that after 
some unusually heavy rains the rise of the 
waters undermined the site and swept 
the building away. W. B. GeRIsH. 
Bishop’s Stortford. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“ TAGLIONI = GreaTcoaT.—The follow- 
ing quotation is given in Webster's * Dic- 
tionary,’ 1864, as from Scott: ‘“‘He ought 
certainly to exchange his taglioni or comfort- 
able great-coat for a cuirass of steel.” This 
is apparently an early example of the word, 
which is also mentioned by Thackeray in 
1837. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ help us 
to find the Scott passage? It may be ina 
novel, or in his letters. Any other example 
of tagliont as a garment before 1837, or any 
information as to its introduction, will be 
welcome. J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


Barry O’Meara.—Is there any known 
picture, painting, or engraving representing 
Barry O’ Meara, who was Napoieon’s surgeon 
at St. Helena ? BRYAN. 

Washington, D.C. 

[The ‘A.L.A. Portrait Index’ states that The 
Century Magazine for 1900, vol. xxxvii. p. 610, con- 
tained a reproduction of a portrait. ] 


HoreL SERVANTS: THEIR SYMBOLIC 
CoRRESPONDENCE.—It is generally believed 
that vagrants and beggars put certain marks 
on houses, in order to make known to their 
fellow scamps if the house is well or badly 
guarded, if there are men inside, if a dog 
watches, &c. 

Is it true that a similar mode of correspon- 
dence exists between hotel servants ? G!obe- 
trotters are aware that in Switzerland and 
in other tourist countries porters or waiters 
stick bills or labels, ‘with the name of the 


de Say (temp. Richard I.) had but two | hotel, on the luggage when one leaves, The 


daughters, afterwards married respectively 
to Geoffrey Fitz Piers and William de 
Bokeland. There is no reason to believe 
that they were any better or worse than 


| 
| 


trunks look very ugly at the end of a trip, 
and require a sound washing. 
I have been told that the place where 


| these labels are stuck, and the way of putting 
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them—upright, or upside down, or cross- 
wise—form an unwritten and unsuspected 
“‘character.”” Forewarned, forearmed, ac- 
cording to an English proverb. These 
labels speak, and tell in the next hotel if the 
traveller is generous or not, if good “ tips” 
are to be expected—in short, what the prey 
is worth. 

What is the grammar of this ‘“ language 
without words ”’ ? H. Garpoz, 

22, Rue Servandoni, Paris (VI°). 


MATTHEW RaPeER.—I should be obliged to 
any correspondent who would furnish me 
with the date of birth of Mr. Matthew Raper, 
who printed an Index to D’Anville’s 
‘Geography ’ in 1762, was elected F.R.S. in 
1783, and F.S.A. in 1785, presented the 
Society of Antiquaries with his Enchiri- 
dium to Scapula’s Lexicon in 1804, served 


' as Director from 1810 to 1813, and after- 


wards as Vice-President, and died in 1825. 
EDWARD BRABROOK, 


WuiIteE Crry Morro,—There was 
on show at the Imperial International 
Exhibition at Shepherd’s Bush this year a 
very fine large brass sundial, dated (if I 
remember rightly) 1692 or 1693, and bearing 
upon its face a quaint punning rime in two 
four-line verses. Can any one tell us 
what this rime was? I unfortunately 
omitted to note it, although much struck 
by its quaintness. 

WILLIAM McMurray, 


Canon PELLING.—I shall be glad if some 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ will give me the 
Christian name of the Rev. Dr. Pelling, 
senior Canon of the Chapel Royal, Windsor, 
Rector of St. Anne’s, Westminster, and Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s. I desire also to 
learn the names of his parents. 

Wo. JACKSON PIGOTT. 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


THumMB BIBLES BY JOHN Taytor. (See 
1S. iv. 484; 28.1. 232; xu. 122; 38. iv. 
528; 108. ix. 366.)—I am preparing a short 
bibliographical account of the various edi- 
tions of the ‘ Verbum Sempiternum,’ by John 
Taylor, the Water Poet. These tiny books 
appear to be now very rare, and I shall be 
much obliged to any of your readers who 
will kindly tell me if they know of the exist- 
ence of any copies, and if so, the date and 
place of publication. 

I should also be glad to get information 
about an edition which Hazlitt (‘ Hand- 
book,’ p. 604) mentions as having been 
published at Coventry about 1750, in which 


the Address to the Reader is signed J. 
Hervey, instead of J. Taylor. Mr. Hazlitt 
cannot now recollect where he saw this 
book, and I have been unable to trace it. 
W. Jounston, Col. 
Newton Dee, Murtle, Aberdeenshire. 


CAINSFORD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—In the 
Herald’s Visitation of Wilts, 1623, pedigree 
of Vaulx, Jacobus de Vaulx, de Marston 
Maisey, Wilts, is described as having 
married Editha fil’ Will’ Jenner de Cains- 
ford in Com. Glos. I cannot discover Cains- 
ford. Can it be an old rendering of Kemps- 
ford in that county ? 

On the Vaulx monument in Maisey 
Hampton Church the inscription does not 
help. Editha died in 1617, and the spelling 
is ‘‘Editha Iinner,’’ without reference to 
parentage ; the arms, however, give Vaulx, 
impaling three*covered cups, for Jenner. 

R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


BENVENUTO CELLINI’S ‘ JUPITER. —It is 
recorded in contemporary French history 
that, in the time of Francis I., Benvenuto 
Cellini stayed for some time at the Chateau 
of Fontainebleau, where he executed a 
noble figure of Jupiter, in silver, which 
caused the King to exclaim: “ Benvenuto, 
your Jupiter is a hundred times more beauti- 
ful than I should have imagined. You have 
surpassed the ancients. I have taken from 
Italy the greatest, the most universal artist 
that ever existed.’”’ Where is that chef- 
@ ceuvre ? RicHARD EDGCUMBE. 

Edgbarrow, Crowthorue, Berks. 


Bangor: Conway: St. Asapx.—lI shall 
be glad to know of the best lists of early 
Archdeacons of Bangor, Abbots of Con- 
way, and Deans of St. Asaph, especially 
such as give details of the incumbents of 
these offices in the fourteenth century. 

Rost. J. WHITWELL. 

70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


BRAILE’s Bic WELL.—At the beginning 
of 1907, apropos of the Channel Tunnel 
scheme, I read in some weekly paper— 
I think, The Reader—of a wild project ex- 
pounded by a Belgian engineer named 
Braile, residing temporarily in this country 
in the middle of the last century. Braile 
is said to have approached the then Premier, 
Lord John Russell, with a scheme for sinking 
a huge shaft—a mile in diameter, and 20 miles 
in depth—in order to tap the earth’s internal 


heat, and thereby render England indepen- 
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dent of her coal supply. Lord John Russell 
entertained the idea, and ordered plans and 
estimates to be drawn up. Moreover, a 
provisional Bill had been, it is said, actually 
drafted to carry out the scheme, when the 
overthrow of the Government caused the 
collapse of the project, which was popularly 
known as “ Braile’s Big Well.” 

I should be obliged for any information, 
especially contemporary references, con- 
cerning the above visionary scheme. There 
is no mention of it in Walpole’s life of Earl 
Russell. The Index to The Times has also 
been searched in vain ; and there is no entry 
under the name of Braile in the Patent Office 
Index. H. G. ARcHER. 

29, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 


Moore’s ‘ Latta Rooxx.’—We are told 
in Lord John Russell’s ‘Memoirs of Moore’ 
(vol. i. p. xxiv) that Samuel Rogers furnished 
Moore with the subject of his poem of ‘ Lalla 
Rookh.’ That poem, Moore was told, had 
been translated into Persian (iii. 167). Has 
it an Oriental original? The embedded 
stories are understood to be original, but 
the framework apparently was suggested 
by Rogers. 

In the recently published ‘ Haremlik’ of 
Demetra Vaka (Mrs. Kenneth Brown) 
there is a vivid account of Massaljhé- 
Hiran, “‘the world-famed story-teller”’ of 
Constantinople. The particular tale which 
is described is identical in substance with the 
story of * Lalla Rookh” and her disguised 
bridegroom. Is this a case of the East 
borrowing from the West, or is the East only 
claiming its rights of prior possession ? 

E, A, Axon, 

Manchester. 


Mary, QUEEN OF Scots: HER SPUR AND 
Broocu.—Mary, Queen of Scots, on her 
way between Hermitage Castle and Jed- 
burgh after her visit to the wounded Both- 
well, is said to have been “ bogged” in a 
dangerous morass. I have been told that 
fairly recently a gilt spur and_ brooch, 
supposed to have belonged to the Queen, 
have been dug up on her route. Can any one 
give me particulars of the discovery ? 

C—p 


ENGLIsH CoUNTESS AT TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
—I shall be deeply obliged to any one who 
can help me to identify this lady, who so 
far is a mystery to me. The following is 
all I know of her. She was born probably 
between 1645 and 1650. Her Christian name 
was a “very unusual”? one; she had a 
sister; she was the cousin of either Lady 


Chesterfield, the daughter of the Duke 
of Ormonde, or the latter’s sister-in-law, 
Mary, Countess of Arran, only child of 
James, Duke of Lennox and Richmond, 
by Mary his wife, daughter of the first 
Buckingham. Her husband’s title began 
with a consonant; he had property in 
South Wales, and held a post at Court. 
She was a gambler, and had a not altogether 
merited reputation for prudery. 
GEORGE GILBERT. 
Wentworth House, Keymer, Sussex. 


CHILDREN IN DirreRENT AGES.—I shall 
be grateful if any reader will refer me to a 
competent book dealing with the treat- 
ment of children in different ages and 
countries. Please reply direct. 

THURSTAN PETER. 

Redruth. 


Str Horace Mann.—Where can I obtain 
information respecting the pedigree and 
early years of Sir Horace Mann ? 

J. GIBERNE SIEVEKING. 

1, Exmouth Place, Hastings. 

(Have you consulted the rer ee! at the end 
of the article on Mann in the ‘ D.N.B.’ ?] 


‘TowN AND COUNTRY Macazine.—In 
The Town and Country Magazine, vol. xvi, 
1785, p. 345, is an article entitled ‘ Memoirs 
of the Favourite Captain and the Modern 
Chaste Lucretia,’ with a portrait of each. 
I should be much obliged if any reader of 
‘N. & Q. could inform me who the 
Favourite Captain ” was. 

F. M. R. HotwortHy. 

Bromley, Kent. 

{[Mr. identifies him as Capt. Buckley. 
See 108. iv. 464.] 


French Taxes Remirrep.—In_ what 
French village, and by whom, were the taxes 
‘remitted for ever” ? How long did this 
privilege last, and when did it cease ? 

(Mrs.) B. NAIRNE. 

Symonds House, Winchester. 


TRESSEVELEN, TREMAYLE, AND TRIVETT 
Famities.—In 1382 Richard Tressevelen 
was living at Blackmore, in the parish of 
Cannington, Somerset, as appears by the 
Somerset Assize Rolls. In 1500 the manor 
of Blackmore, Cannington, was the property 
and residence of the Tremayle family, and 
by the marriage of the heiress of that family, 
Margery ‘Tremayle, to Nicholas Halswell, 
Esq. (Recorder of Bridgwater, 1557-63, and 
M.P. for that borough in 1553 and 1563), 
became the property of the Halswell family 
of Halswell, Somerset. 
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Margery Tremayle was the daughter of 
John Tremayle of Blackmore, son of Thomas 
Tremayle (M.P. for Bridgwater in 1472), 
by his wife Margaret, daughter of 
Trivett of Dunster, Somerset, and grandson 
on John Tremayle of Sidbury, Devon. I am 
inclined to think that Blackmore may have 
come to the Tremayle family through this 
Trivett alliance. Is there any known 
connexion between the Tressevelen and 
Trivett families ? 


Drinkinc Tosacco.—Most, if not all, 
European nations hold a cigarette between 
the first and second fingers, and speak of 
“smoking tobacco.’ All Orientals hold the 
cigarette between the thumb and first finger 
at an entirely different angle, in a position 
which to us seems awkward, and they speak 
of “drinking tobacco.” I think that Sir 
Walter Ralegh “drank” tobacco. When 
did the altered locution begin ? 

FRANK SCHLOESSER. 

Kew Green. 


STIVERTON ARMS AND Famity.—Is the 
crest of the Stiverton coat of arms to be 
found in the British Museum ? If so, under 
what heading ? The arms are Or, three 
fusils conjoined in fesse, vairy arg. and gu. 

I have looked for the name Stiverton 
(Steeton) in all books on heraldry in the 
Bradford Reference Library, and the only 
mention is in Burke’s ‘ Armory.’ Here the 
arms are given as Sa., a chev. betw. three 
hawks’ lures ar. 

Dr. Whitaker’s ‘ Craven’ states that the 
effigy in Kildwick Church is supposed to be 
that of Sir Robert de Stiverton, but the 
armour is of later date than 1307. 

The following notes are from a recently 
published ‘ History of Kildwick Church ’ :— 

“10 Kal. Jan. 1326. D’s Rob. fil. Alex. de 
Estburne.”—P. 47. 

‘* A suggestion has been made that this vicar was 
possibly a grandson of Sir Robert de Stiverton, the 
Crusader, whose monument is in Kildwick Church. 
If so, will this account for the ancient custom of 
calling Sir Robert ‘the old Lord of Eastburn’? 
Even to this day he is commonly spoken of as 
‘towd lord.’”—P. 49, 

“Tt has been said that the knight, ‘Lord de 
Estburn,’ died of the wounds he received in this 
famous battle, along with others...... but as against 
this, the date is given on his tomb 1307.”—P. 14. 

“John de Styveton was Lord of the Manor 
9 Edw. II. Nom. Vill.”—P. 144. 

1318. John was a commissioner of array for the 
wapentake of Staincliffe. Vol. I. Parl. writs in 
British Museum.”—P. 146. 

“39 Henry III. Inquest on the lands of R. de 


Styveton.” 
J.C. E. 


| “Can” v, “Cannor.”—Is the use of can 
for cannot in such sentences as “‘ Do not make 
/more noise than you can help” universal 
in England? The dictionaries condemn 
the usage as erroneous, but many American 
literary authorities assert that the lexico- 
graphers are behind the times. The 
‘N.E.D.’ gives examples of the erroneous 
use, but none of the correct form. T. F 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 

[We certainly regard the sentence cited as common 
in English usage. ] 


Replies. 


MRS. H. BEECHER STOWE ON BYRON. 
(10 S. xii. 328.) 

‘THE TRUE Story Lapy ByRon’s 
Lire, by Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe, from Lady 
Byron’s Own Statements and Memoranda, 
appeared in The Atlantic Monthly and also 
in Maecmillan’s Magazine for September, 
1869. The sale of the latter was so great 
that four editions were issued within a 
few days. The Atheneum did not believe 


Mrs. Stowe’s “true story,” and on the 4th 
of September expressed ‘ indignant sorrow 
at the statements : 
“Mrs. Stowe has thought proper to mane in 
justification of the wife of the poet—a noble woman 
who needed no apologist. None but painful con- 
sequences can result from this indiscreet, not to say 
inexcusable utterance......The story told by Mrs. 
Stowe is irreconcilable with the terms of respect 
in which Lady Byron always spoke of her husband. 

The Times, strange to say, had a sym- 
pathetic review, and The Athenwum of 
the 30th of October states that _it was 
“absurdly attributed to Mrs. Norton. | 
This, with “a not unbecoming earnestness, 
she denied, and ‘“ declared her antagonism 
to its sentiments.” The Atheneum also 
refers to an article which appeared in The 
Quarterly, and which 
“shows that Lady Byron was addressing Lord 
Byron’s sister, as her dear sister and comforter, at 
the very time when, according to Mrs. Stowe, Lady 
Byron was charging her husband and his half-sister 
with a crime outraging God and nature. 

After the sensation caused by Mrs. 
Stowe’s story, which is now shown to be 
untrue, it passed into comparative oblivion 
for thirty-six years, when it was revived 
by, of all men, the grandson of the poet, 
the late Lord Lovelace (who died on the 
28th of August, 1906), in a book, of which 
only a limited number were issued, entitled 
‘ Astarte: a Fragment of Truth concerning 
George Gordon Byron, sixth Lord Byron.” 
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Jt is painful in reading this work to see the 
animus with which he regards his gifted 
grandfather. Thanks, however, to the im- 
portant revelation made by Mr. Richard 
Edgeumbe in his book just published by 
Mr. John Murray, ‘ Byron: the Last Phase,’ 
the whole secret stands revealed, and 
instead of Lord Lovelace’s ‘ Astarte’ being, 
as he called it, a ‘‘fragment of truth,” 
we may now regard it as a fragment of 
fiction. 

In ‘N. & Q.’ of the 9th of October, 1869 
(48. iv. 308), is a review of a book published 
by Hotten, and entitled ‘The True Story of 
Lord and Lady Byron as told by Lord 


the Byron paper.” Elsewhere he remarked 
that the article caused “‘the Byron whirl- 
wind, which began here and swiftly travelled 
across the Atlantic.” W. A. H. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Son & Marston 
published in 1870 ‘ Lady Byron Vindicated : 
a History of the Byron Controversy from 
its Beginning in 1816 to the Present Time,’ 
by Harriet Beecher Stowe. This volume, 
which gives in one of its several Appendixes 
the text of Mrs. Stowe’s original article in 
The Atlantic Monthly, should answer Dr. 
MAITLAND’S query. F. J. Hyrcn. 


See also ‘The Stowe-Byron Controversy : 


Macaulay, Thomas Moore, Leigh Hunt, g Complete Résumé,’ by the editor of Once 


Thomas Campbell, the Countess of Blessing- 
ton, Lord Lindsay, the Countess Guiccioli, 
by Lady Byron, and by the Poet himself, 
in Answer to Mrs. Beecher Stowe.’ The 
introduction gives an account of the version 
of Mrs. Stowe’s story published by her in 
America, and of the passages of it omitted 
in the English edition. 

Another work is noticed on the 16th of 
the same month (p. 328): ‘ Byron painted 
by his Compeers; or, All about Lord Byron 
from his Marriage to his Death, as given 
in various Newspapers of the Day ’ :— 

“This little pamphlet contains many interesting 
aha alt from the newspapers of the time, of 
3yron’s marriage, separation, and death. The 
extracts from J'he Morning Chronicle, more par- 
ticularly the correspondence between Percy and 
Sir Ralph Noel, are not without special interest at 
the present moment.” 

JOHN CoLLINs FRANCIS. 


On 25 Sept., 1869, ‘N. & Q.’ printed 
(4 S. iv. 250) an unpublished letter from 
Byron to his friend the Hon. Douglas 
Kinnaird, contributed by F. C. H[usenbeth], 
The first part of the editorial note appended 
may well be repeated :— 

‘“We cannot print the foregoing letter without 
taking the opportunity which it affords of pro- 
testing against the unjustifiable step taken by Mrs. 
Stowe in publishing what she calls, but what we are 
sure is NOT, ‘The True Story of Lady Byron’s Life.’” 

The Sphere of 20 Jan., 1906, quotes 
The Atlantic Monthly as well as Macmillan’s 
Magazine. R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 


Mrs. Beecher Stowe published ‘ The True 
Story of Lord Byron’ in The Atlantic 
Monthly for September, 1869. According 
to her biographer, Annie Fields, Dr. Holmes 
wrote to Lothrop Motley: ‘Mr. Fields 
was absent in Europe, and his sub-editor, 
fearing to lose Mrs. Stowe as a contributor 
altogether, assented to her request to print 


a Week, 1869. Wma. H. PEEt. 


[Mr. A. R. BayLey and Wrnpar also thanked for 
replies. ] 


Worps AND PHRASES IN OLD AMERICAN 
Newspapers (10 8. xii. 107, 270).—Frank- 
lin—May I be allowed to remark that 
English scholars should observe great 
caution in attempting to explain American- 
isms ? Not all Americanisms are sur- 
vivals from old English usage. Mr. Mac- 
MicHaAEL’s theory in regard to Lowell’s 
‘franklin’ is ingenious, but wide of the 
mark. He thinks it is the English pro- 
vincial word for the godwit. First, it is 
pretty safe to assume that such a use of 
the word is unknown in this country. 
Secondly, it is obvious from the context that 
a bird of any sort is out of the question. 
Lowell is describing that hideously lugu- 
brious thing, a “ parlor” in a New England 
farm-house or tavern — a room seldom 
used except for marriages or funerals. The 
traveller in New England who wishes to ask 
a question or buy a glass of milk at a farm- 
house never knocks at the front door, which 
is rarely opened except on the above- 
mentioned occasions, but immediately goes 
to the rear door, giving access to the kitchen. 
Here are a few lines from Lowell’s poem :— 
There was a parlor in the house, a room 
To make you shudder with its prudish gloom....... 
Facing this last, two samplers you might see, 

Each, with its urn and stiffly-weeping tree, 
Devoted to some memory long ago 

More faded than their lines of worsted woe ; 

Cut paper decked their frames against the flies, _ 
Though none e’er dared an entrance who were wise, 
And bushed asparagus in fading green 

Added its shiver to the franklin clean. 

Now it is customary to place in a fire- 
place or in an open stove in a disused room, 
autumn leaves or dried flowers or some such 
thing by way of ornament. Lowell’s parlor 
had no fireplace, but instead a “‘ franklin, 
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or what is more commonly called (after 
Benjamin Franklin) a ‘ Franklin stove,” 
and in it was placed for ornament ‘“‘ bushed 
asparagus in fading green.” 

On examining my notes, I find that I sent 
this very passage to Sir James Murray as 
long ago as 1893, explaining what “ frank- 
lin”? meant. Sir James did not enter the 
word in the ‘N.E.D.,’ perhaps because he 
did not think it of sufficient importance, 
or perhaps because he was reserving it for 
“stove.” In the ‘Century Dictionary’ 
a Franklin stove is fully described under 
stove.” ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


Franklin.—Mr. MacMicwarEt has made 
a misguess, for Lowell’s “franklin” is not 
a table dainty, but a stove. The “franklin 
stove,” so named from its inventor, Benjamin 
Franklin (though he himself called it “ the 
Pennsylvania fireplace”), was an open 
fireplace of cast iron, jutting out from the 
chimney to which it was attached, so as to 
give heat from three sides, and add much 
to warmth while economizing wood. Their 
manufacture began in 1744, and until nearly 
the middle of the last century they were 
found in most houses of the better class in 
New England and the Middle States. In 
summer, careful housewives made the fire- 
place clean, and filled the hollow with some- 
thing decorative—occasionally with flowers, 
but oftener with greenery that needed less 
attention, a bush of asparagus being a 
common choice. If left too long, it faded, 
of course. 

Hide-and-coop.—This variant of the hiding 
game was familiar to American children long 
before 1850. I have played it scores of 
times. In “ hide-and-seek ’’ the hiders kept 
as quiet as possible, but in “‘ hide-and-coop ”’ 
each called out from his secret place a faint, 
long-drawn “ c-o-o-p,” in a way to mislead 
the seeker as much as possible. 

Horse of another colour.—Cf. ‘“‘ My pur- 
pose is, indeed, a horse of that colour” 
(‘ Twelfth Night,’ Act II. se. iii). 

_Hum-hum.—‘ The Century Dictionary’ 
gives this as an East Indian word, with the 
definition ‘a kind of plain, coarse Indian 
cloth, made of cotton.” 

Tronweed.— The American ironweed 
(Vernonia novaboracensis), one of the com- 
posite family, is a native perennial differing 
widely from the viper’s bugloss, which is of 
the borage family, and, growing wild here 
as an English emigrant, adds its bright blue 
to the dry fields of midsummer, while our 
lronweed covers low, moist meadows with 


reddish-purple bloom in the autumn. It 
received its botanical name in 1791, but I 
cannot say just now how long the common 
name has been in use. 

KKnuck.—This is a New England colloquial- 
-_ used in speaking, e.g., of a ‘‘ knuckle of 
veal.” 

Liberty Pole or Tree.—These are two 
distinct things. The “ Liberty Tree” was 
the Boston elm on which, in their excitement 
about the Stamp Act, the citizens hanged the 
effigies of obnoxious persons, and around 
which the Boston ‘‘Sons of Liberty,” 
supporters of the revolt from England, 
held meetings, the first one being in 1765. 

A “ Liberty Pole” was a tall mast, at first 
surmounted by a Phrygian cap, erected 
in many places, and used as a rallying-place 
by the Sons of Liberty ; but the first one 
was put up in New York City, 4 June, 1766, 
to celebrate the news of the repeal of the 
Stamp Act. It floated a banner inscribed : 
“To his gracious Majesty George III., Mr. 
Pitt, and Liberty.” The banner was torn 
down, and after several attempts the pole 
was cut down, by the British soldiers, who 
also destroyed three of its successors ; but 
the fifth pole remained until the British 
occupation of the city in 1776. In fact, the 
first blood of the Revolution was shed in a 
defence of one of these poles. As before said, 
the custom spread the country over, and 
wherever republicanism abounded, there 
could be found a Liberty Pole. M. C. L. 

New York. 

Mr. MacMicwaet in his first paragraph 
hints that Lowell’s suggestive word “ shiver ”’ 
is connected with:the common word “‘ shive,”’ 
a slice. The idea would have given a shiver 
indeed to the author of ‘The Lady of 
Shalott.’ 


Joke, or jouk.—To jouk is to avoid any- 
thing by a bending or sidelong motion. Its 
meaning can perhaps be best illustrated 
by the old Scotch proverb, “‘ Jouk, and let 
the jaw gae by.” The ‘N.E.D.’ has no 
illustration of this word in the sense of “* to 
deceive,” and the quotations given by Mr. 
MacMIcHAEL do not seem to me to have 
that meaning. The reference to Galt’s 
‘ Provost’ is from chap. vii. of that story, 
where Bailie McLucre narrates his visit to 
the Nabob’s house in London. ‘ Jookit” 
here clearly means dodged, evaded. In the 
quotation from Crockett, to play “ jook my 
jo”’ with the lasses no doubt means to play 
fast and loose with them; but “ jook my 
jo” is a sort of tig, where the word “ jook ” 


again means to elude, toevade. T. F. D. 
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Lurky.—If this term is related to “ lerkes ”’ 
in ‘The Destruction of Troy’ and to the 
“ lirkes of the countenance referred to by 
Allan Ramsay,’then it may be relevant to 
say that it has kinship with the “‘ lirk ” denot- 
ing depression that is still in use in Scotland. 
A literary example occurs in the second 
stanza of Principal Shairp’s fine ballad, 
‘The Bush aboon Traquair’ :— 

And what would ye do there, 

At the bush aboon Traquair? 

A lang driech road, ye had better let it be; 
Save some auld skrunts o’ birk 
I the hill-side lirk, 
There’s nocht i’ the warld for man to see. 
This lyric appeared first in ‘ Kilmahoe, and 

other Poems,’ published by the author in 
1864, and secondly in the posthumous 
volume, ‘Glen Desseray, and other Poems,’ 
edited in 1888 by F. T. Palgrave. 
THomAs BayNeE. 


Jubator.—‘* Myrmacophaga jubata,”’ ante, 
p- 271, should be, I think, ** Myrmecophaga 
jubata.”’ It is the scientific name of the 
“‘oreat ant-eater,’’ thus ‘englished” by 
Mr. Punch, ‘“‘Mummy cough-ague Jew- 
beater” ! NortrH Mipianp. 


Hide - and -coop.—The ‘N.E.D.’ gives 
under coop,” v. int. :— 

“2. Coop or coop and seek (U.S.): the game of 
‘hide and seek.’ Coop is the call of the hider 
when he is ready. 1884, J. N. Tarbox in Chicago 
Advance, ‘ And then we play at coop and seek.’” 


Tom JONEs. 


BouRNE”’ IN PLace-NAmEs (10 xi. 
361, 449; xii. 130, 191, 272).—I have so 
much respect, and indeed admiration, for 
Sir HersBert MaxweE in every branch of 
his Protean activities that I do not wish to 
be misunderstood by him. I should not 
think of dismissing any place- or river- 
names from consideration because they are 
of Celtic origin; on the contrary, I think 
such names are of the highest significance. 
All I said was that I could offer no opinion 
on them because I was’ unfortunately 
ignorant of Gaelic. The list of names of 
towns and villages situated on streams of the 
same name, which is given by Sm H. Max- 
WELL, is very valuable and important, and it 
would be interesting to learn why in some 
cases the name of the town has been trans- 
ferred to the river, while in others the river- 
name is the older. However it may be in 
Scotland, I think that such cases of identity 
are rare in England, and rarer still on the 
Continent. 

The original names of rivers are, I believe, 
generic, such as the numerous Avons and 


Esks in the British Isles, and in the case of 
smaller streams, the Bournes and _ the 
Brooks. The specific names probably came 
later, when, as Sir H. MaxweEtt says, it 
became convenient to distinguish between 
a number of features similar in kind. 

The subject of our river-names is a very 
fascinating one, and I hope to return to it 
when I have a little more leisure. 

W. F. PrRIDEAUX. 


I should be thankful for information to 
help to explain the place- or field-name 
Bourne Beck, in the parish of Lydiard 
Tregoze, Wiltshire. The name seems to 
imply a repetition of the word “ stream,” 
unless it means a boundary. 

In a lease of land adjoining, from the Earl 
of Hertford to William Benett in 1606, the 
stream Holbrook, which flows past the field, 
is mentioned as a boundary. The stream at 
the present day is little more than a ditch, 
which, according as it is cleaned out, can be 
made to drain the water towards the Thames 
on the north-east, or towards the Avon to 
the west, and it is virtually on the water- 
shed. 

The land in question was always described 
as ‘‘ part and parcel of the tithing of Midge- 
hall in the parish of Lydiard Tregoze,” 
once the property of the Cistercian Abbey of 
Stanley, Wilts, and to this day tithe-free 
in consequence. T. Story MASKELYNE. 


‘Scandinavian Britain,’ by W. G. Colling- 
wood, asserts the derivation of Closeburn 
(ante, p. 272) to be “ Kil-Osbjérn”’ (from 
Cella-Osburni) ; so it has no connexion with 
burn,” a strame. Carus. 


CowPER: DOWLING: THEIR PRONUN- 
CIATION (10 8S. xii. 265, 335).—There is 
endless confusion between cooper and couper. 
The ‘New English Dictionary’ explains 
everything, as usual. There was a cooper, 
variant of coper, a chapman ; whilst cowper, 
couper, were variants of cooper, a maker of 
tubs. The former is of Dutch, the latter of 
Low German (ultimately of Latin) origin. 
How one is to decide correctly in all cases I 
do not know. 

As to Dowling, we require forms much 
earlier than those of the seventeenth 
century. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


The reason for the pronunciation of 
Cowper as Cooper is that proper names 
have a special power of resisting change, and 
readily retain an archaic pronunciation or 
orthography. In common nouns we do not 
sound ow as 00, but in proper names it is per- 
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missible, and often commendable, to do 
so. Thus there are many speakers who 
pronounce Dowie and Dowart as Doo-ie and 
Doo-art ;_ Mowat and Mowbray as Moo-at 
and Moo-bray, &c. 

As to Dowling, it is derived from the Gaelic 
Dubhlaing, and must therefore originally 
have been pronounced Dooling, riming with 
the word “ruling.” As a parallel I may 
instance the name of the famous Mr. Dooley. 
This is from the Gaelic Dubhlaidhe, with 
the same initial element as Dowling. The 
two should have yielded the same result— 
either Dooley and Dooling, or Dowley and 
Dowling—but by some accident Dooley 
has preserved the pure Gaelic vowel, while 
Dowling has developed along the lines of 
English habits of speech. Inconsistencies 
of this kind are common in family names. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


In the eighteenth century the names 
Cooper and Cowper were used interchange- 
ably in the Long Itchington parish registers. 
There is a family of Coopers still resident 
here whose ancestors were baptized indis- 
criminately under both these surnames. 
Thus on 15 Sept., 1738, was baptized 
William, son of William and Elizabeth 
Cooper ; and on 6 Jan., 1740-41, Elizabeth 
daughter of William and Elizabeth Cowper. 

JOHN T. PaGeE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


FLEETWOOD OF CALWICH, CO. STAFFORD 
(10 S. xi. 183; xii. 58)—Mr. F. M. R. 
Hotwortuy deserves the thanks of all 
interested in the Fleetwood pedigree for 
his interesting communication regarding the 
Calwich baronetcy. This important dis- 
covery enables me to bring the account of 
Calwich line down to a somewhat later 
date. 

Gerard, son of Lieut. J. G. Fleetwood, 
R.N., whose baptism is recorded at 10 8. xi. 
184, was articled to Thomas Attree of 
Brightelmstone (Brighton) for five years, 
by articles dated 24 June, 1819, between 
Phoebe Randall of Brightelmstone, widow 
(his grandmother), and Thomas Attree; the 
articles were filed 30 June, 1819, and read 
in Court 2 May, 1825. 

This Gerard Fleetwood in his will, dated 
18 Nov., with codicil of 1 Dee., 1828, 
describes himself as of 68, Chancery Lane 
solicitor, at present of 113, Brook Street, 
West Square, Lambeth. One of the execu- 
tors was his cousin Edmund Thomas Crau- 
furd of Broadway, co. Worcester, to whom 
he leaves the plate presented to his father 


by captains of transports, his grandfather's 
portrait, and other portraits. The tenor of 
the will, which was proved 3 Jan., 1829, 
leaves no doubt that he was a bachelor. 

In the registers of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, a marriage is recorded on 11 Sept., 
1802, between Henry Craufurd, bachelor, and 
Sophia Fletewood, spinster (Harl. Society, 
Registers, xiv. 265), so that it is probable 
that Mr. Craufurd was a son of this mar- 
riage, and his mother would be a daughter of 
Ensign J. G. Fleetwood, whose death in 1776 
has been discovered by Mr. HotwortHy. 

Francis Hayman, R.A., died at his resi- 
dence in Dean Street, Soho, 2 Feb., 1776. 
Administration was granted to his daughter 
Susannah on 16 Feb., he being described 
as late of the parish of St. Ann, West- 
minster, widower (P.C.C.). R. W. 5B. 


[See also ‘Fleetwood Genealogical Puzzle,’ ante, 
p. 362.] 


MARRIAGE LICENCES OF THE DIOCESE OF 
ExeTER (10 S. xii. 330).—The publication 
of the ‘ Marriage Licences of Exeter,’ edited 
by Col. Vivian, was commenced by Messrs. 
Pollard & Co. in 1887. Three parts were 
issued at 5s. per part, covering the period 
1523-1632. I believe the publishers intend 
to complete it at an early date. Copies of 
the three parts can still be obtained from 
them. H. TapLey-Soper. 

Exeter. 

J. P. StmweE also thanked for reply.] 


Potty KENNEDY (10 S. vii. 344; ix. 97, 
236; xii. 117).—From the following doggerel 
effusion it would appear that Kitty Kennedy 
had a sister named Polly, who also helped 
to save her two brothers from the hang- 
man. She was not the same person as Miss 
Polly Kennedy of Great Russell Street, 
but whether or nor she sat for Reynolds's 
portrait of Miss Kennedy I cannot say. The 
verses run thus :— 

What has Poll Kennedy obtain’d, beside 
She sav’d Two Brothers, who by right had died? 
The plump fat Sister is declining fast, 
And both will pinch for foulest follies past. 
Although the jilt a giddy soldier wed, 
She sold the husband and the sattin bed : 
So rich a bed no——press’d before, 
But Cleopatra...... 

‘An Elegiac Epistle from Lucy Cooper...to... 

Sally Harris’ (J. Williams, 1774), p. 14. 

The “plump fat sister” is Kitty, whose 
obesity is mentioned by Lord Carlisle in a 
letter to George Selwyn; and the “ giddy 
soldier” presumably refers to her husband, 
Robert Stratford Byram or Byron, whom she 
married on 16 Aug., 1773, at Marylebone 
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Church. The reference to ‘‘the  sattin 
bed” is explained by a paragraph in The 
Morning Post, 19 Jan., 1774 :— 

* The beautiful blue damask bed of the celebrated 
Miss Kennedy of Berners Street was bought at her 
late sale by Count O’Kfelly] for 250/. He 
presented it to his Countess.” 

This is the first statement I have seen to 
the effect that the Kennedy brothers had 
more than one famous sister. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


MILLER BIBLIOGRAPHY (10 S. xii. 1, 42). 
—I have recently obtained three more 
Miller books, and subjoin copies of the title- 
pages :— 

Lives of the most celebrated admirals and 
generals : containing a concise account of the naval 
and military history of Great Britain, and an 
accurate detail of the gallant achievements of her 
most distinguished heroes by land and _ by sea. 
Together with the life and campaigns of Napoleon 
Bonaparte : a circumstantial account of the decisive 
battle of Waterloo: with particulars of Napoleon’s 
exile to St. Helena, conversations with Dr. Warden, 
and his employment in the island. Embellished with 
portraits. To which is added, A biographical sketch 
of the most celebrated of the French generals. 
Haddington. Printed by and for G. Miller & Son. 

Devout exercises of the heart in meditation and 
soliloquy, prayer and praise. By the late pious and 
ingenious Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe. Reviewed and 
pen at her request, by I. Watts, D.D. Dun- 
ar. Printed and Sold by G. Miller. 1803. 

The poetical works of Robert Burns: with an 
account of his life, written expressly for this 
edition: and an enlargement and corrected glos- 
sary. Dunbar: published by William Miller, book- 
seller. James Allan, Printer, East Lothian Printing 
Office, Haddington. 1834 

si 


GoMARA’S ‘CONQUEST OF THE WEAST 
Inpia’ (10 xii. 270, 334).—The British 
Museum, besides the 1578 edition of the 
translation by T. N(icholas), has an edition 
dated 1596; and this was ‘‘ amended ” 
by Purchas in 1625. There is a notice of 
Thomas Nicholas in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 

[Mr. W. Scorr also thanked for reply.] 


FLyInG MacuINEs IN 1751 (10S. xi. 145; 
xli. 170, 238, 272).—Chambers, ‘Book of 
Days,’ ii. 720-22, quotes from The Evening 
Post of 20-22 Dec., 1709, an account (with 
illustration) of a flying machine “ stated 
to have been lately invented ” by a Brazilian 
priest, ‘‘ Father Bartholomew Laurent by 
name,’ who had brought his invention under 
the notice of the King of Portugal ; but with 
what result is not said. Neither the illus- 
tration nor the description is very con- 


vincing ; but this machine, if it ever existed, 
was earlier than any of those mentioned 
at the above references. The inventor 
claimed that it would fly 200 miles in 
twenty-four hours. 

See also 10 S. xi. 8, 98, 465. CCB; 


Fryinc Macuines oF THE Far East 
(10 S. xi. 425).—Allow me to add the follow- 
ing translation from the Chinese of the ninth 
century to my note on this subject :— 


* Lu Pan was a native of Tun Hwang in Su Chau, 
but nobody can ascertain when he lived. His 
inventive power nearly equalled that of the Creator. 
While daily engaging himselt in erecting a pagoda 
in Liang Chau, he constructed a wooden kite, which 
could be set in motion whenever three wedges were 
thrust into it. With this contrivance he nightly 
visited his wife at home, and eventually she was 
great with young. Closely inquired of as to the 
cause, she disclosed the secret to her husband's 
parents. Some time after the father, who was 
watching for the opportunity, captured the kite. 
He got on it and stuck in more than ten wedges, 
which made the machine fly over so long a distance 
as to Wu-Hwui. There the inhabitants killed him 
in the belief that he was really a demon. Pan con- 
structed another wooden kite, travelled thereon to 
the place, and secured the corpse of his father 
Full of rancour against the Wu people for the 
murder, he set up a wooden image of a magician 
with a lifted hand directed south-eastwards, which 
was immediately followed by three years’ drought 
allover Wu. The people by divination discovered 
the actual worker of the calamity ; they made him 
oresents of several thousands of valuables, earnestly 
vegging his forgiveness. So Pan cut off the hand of 
the statue, and instantly all the district was drenched 
with rain. This idol was still in existence at the 
beginning of the present dynasty [of Tang, 2.¢. 
618 a.p.], and the people used to pray to it for 
rain. 

“Much earlier, during the time of the Six Con- 
tending Kingdoms [fourth century B.c.], Kung 
Yu-Pan was reputed the inventor of a wooden kite 
whereby he is said to have looked down on the 
Fortifications of Sung.”—Twan Ching-Shih, ‘ Yt- 
yang-tsah-tsu,’ Japanese edition, 1697, second series, 
tom. iv. fol. 6. 

The eleventh book of the ‘ Kan-pi-tsze,’ 
written in the third century B.c., attributes 
a similar exploit to Mo-tsze the philosopher 
(c. 400 B.c.). KumaGcusu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


“OnE”: ITS PRONUNCIATION (10 S. xii. 
288).—The modern pronunciation of “‘ one” 
(win) may have originated in Shropshire, 
but can scarcely be due to Welsh influence. 
In Welsh 6n could develope only into awn, 
whereas the English number “one” has 
passed through the stages On, odin, win, win 
— quite another series. It exhibits the pre- 
dilection fo: a broken” vowel so cha- 
racteristic of English. In Shropshire oak, 
oath, oats, become wuck, wuth, wuts, and the 
place-name Oakengates is locally called 
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Wuckengates. It is the same tendency by 
which in German dialects the 0 passes into 
sounds variously written as oa, ua, uo. 
So also the Latin ovum yields Italian wovo, 
Spanish huevo; and homines results in 
Italian womini and Roumanian oameni. 

Jas. Jun. 


There is no need to go to Wales for an 
explanation. We find a similar pronuncia- 
tion in many of the southern dialects in 
words containing a long o in standard 
pronunciation, e.g., old (Dorset), oats, stone 
(many districts, including Oxford), &e. 
Cf. Wright, ‘ Eng. Dial. Gram.’ and ‘ E.D.D.’; 
Horn, ‘Historische neuenglische Gram- 
matik,’ p. 83. F. J. Curtis. 

Frankfurt-am-Main. 


ComPositor’s “ CasE”’ (10 S. xii. 330).— 
I think the volume Q. V. wishes to see is 
W. Blades’s ‘Shakspere and Typography’ 
(1872). It is generally regarded, I believe, 
as an interesting and valuable work. The 
writer draws some of his information 
regarding compositors’ cases in the seven- 
teenth century from Moxon’s ‘ Mechanick 
Exercises,’ 1683. The customs in that 
trade were so conservative that he does not 
seem venturing greatly in presuming that 
the cases used in Shakespeare’s day were 
similar to those in 1683. 

JOHN WILLCOCK. 
Lerwick. 


A complete account, with a plate, of the 
compositor’s “‘ case” as it was used at the 
end of the seventeenth century will be 
found in Moxon’s ‘ Mechanick Exercises,’ 
1683, vol. ii, pp. 19-25, plate 1. Copies 
can be seen at the British Museum and at 
the St. Bride Foundation Technical Library. 

R. A. PEDDIE. 

St. Bride Institute, Bride Lane, E.C. 


{Mr. A. Ruopks also thanked for reply.] 

“'TACITURN”?: GRIEVE IN SMOLLETT 
(10 S. xii. 327).— 
_ “By his garb, one would have taken him [Grieve] 
for a Quaker, but he had none of the stiffness of 
that sect ; on the contrary, he was very submissive, 
respectful, and remarkably taciturn.” 


Grieve was a country apothecary, and the 
quotation is at the end of the seventh para- | 
graph of Matthew Bramble’s letter to Dr. 
Lewis dated from ‘“‘ Harrowgate,” June 
See ‘Humphry Clinker.” Ww». H. Prer. 


Grieve is the ‘‘ Ferdinand, Count Fathom,” 
of Smollett’s earlier book, a changed man. 
D. C. DAvIEs. 
| Mr. W. JaGGarp also thanked for reply.] 


| stitute, vol. xv. p. 403. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 8S, 
xii, 328)— 
Thronging through the cloudrift, &e. 
D. T. will find this is one of the verses in tle 
Epilogue to ‘ Ferishtah’s Fancies,’ by Robert 
Browning. E. I. Wispom. 
Stockwell, S.W. 


This is the beginning of Robert Browning’s 
poem ‘Heroes.’ The words, set to music 
by the late John Farmer, will ke found in 
‘ Balliol Songs,’ privately printed in the 
eighties. S. WHEELER. 


The quotation is from a poem by Robert 
Browning entitled ‘ Heroes.’ It is in both 
‘The Balliol Song-Book’ and ‘ Gaudeamus,’ 
the latter being a collection of songs pub- 
lished by Cassell & Co. C. W. TERRY. 


Taunton. 


MacavuLay ON DRYDEN (10 8. xii. 329).— 
The passage quoted by W. D. Christie 
(Introduction to ‘Globe Edition” of 
Dryden’s ‘ Poetical Works ’) is in the ‘ His- 
tory of England,’ chap. vii., and deals with 
Dryden’s conversion. The criticism is ex- 
panded in Macaulay's Edinburgh Review 
essays ‘John Dryden’ and ‘ Comic Dra- 
matists of the Restoration.’ G. 

Glasgow. 


See the essay on ‘John Dryden’ (Janu- 
ary, 1828), contributed to The Edinburgh 
Review, and reprinted in‘ The Miscellaneous 
Writings of Lord Macaulay ’ (1860), i. 183. 

A. R. BAYLEY. 


Probably the passage in Macaulay to 
which T. M. W. refers is one near the 
beginning of the essay headed * Leigh Hunt, 
on the comic dramatists of the Restoration 
(‘ Essays,’ 1864 edition, vol. ii. p. 151). 

D. RANNIE. 


See Index to Macaulay’s Works, * Albany 
Edition ” (Longmans), vol. xii. pp. 557-8. 
Wo. H. PEET. 
{Heer J. F. Bense, W. A. H., and Mr. C. W. 
Terry also thanked for replies.] 


Hopscorcn (10 8. xii. 329).—Many years 
ago I heard a paper on this subject read by 
Mr. J. W. Crombie. It was called a History 
of the Game of Hop-scotch,’ and is published 
in the Journal of the Anthropological In- 
The accompanying 
plate shows twelve varieties of the game. 
Mr. Crombie told us that it is mentioned 
in ‘ Poor Robin’s Almanack’ for 1667, and 
that it appears under numerous aliases in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Spain, 
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Italy, Sweden, Finland, and other parts of 
Europe; but apparently he had no know- 


'as human skill could make it. That being 


so, the application to other things is easy 


ledge of its existence in the East.. His| to understand. When anything is as “right 


opinion was that it had gradually been 
developed from more than one ancient game. 
Puitie Norman. 


‘Nores AND QUERIES ’ COMMEMORATION 
(10 8. xii. 167, 251, 331).—Allow me to say 
that I believe that I am now the oldest 
living correspondent of ‘N. & Q.,’ my first 
communication having appeared 19 July, 
1856 (2 S. ii. 47), with the signature OxontI- 
ENSIS. This continued as my pseudonym 
until 1868 (4 S. ii.), when my “ sponsorial 
and patronymic appellations ’ were adopted, 
and I have always used them since. 

JOHN PickFrorD, M.A. 


One may be allowed to express a hope 
that a well-known contributor may feel 
himself in a Commemorative vein, and deem 
the present an appropriate time for giving 
us a Second Series of ‘ A Student’s Pastime.’ 


GEORGE GORDON, FRIEND oF PorSON 
(10 8. xii. 329).—This George Gordon was a 
brother of Pryse Lockhart Gordon, author 
of ‘Personal Memoirs’ (1861). For him 
see ‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
Watson in his ‘ Life of Richard Porson’ says 
they were brothers, and describes George 
as a mercantile agent. S. WHEELER. 


REGULATION SworpDs (10 S. xii. 328).— 
The *‘ ramrod-back ” pattern sword was the 
regulation one in the Army in 1820. Mine 
that I carried in 1859 was by Prosser, 
having been made in the former year—a 
beautifully balanced one, a virtue absent 
in the present regulation weapon. 

Haroip MAtet, Col. 


““CoRRECT TO A T”: as A 
TRIVET?’ (10 S. xii. 227, 273, 313).—The 
correspondents who have replied to Sir 
JAMES MURRAY’S query seem (I only say, 
seem) never to have heard of a T square. 
Being in the frequent use of one, I can 
assure your correspondents (a) that it has 
the T shape ; (b) that its use ensures correct- 
ness. 


Should not the word “trivet’’ in the 
second phrase be spelt ‘“trevat’?? Has 
not the phrase originated in this way ? 
A “trevat’’ was an instrument for cutting 
the pile threads of velvet, and so must have 
been exceedingly sharp and well prepared 
—the cutting edge having to be as perfect 


as a trevat,” it must be right. The flaw in 
this reasoning is the apparent absence of the 
phrase in French and German, among 
peoples who have used such an instrument. 
ARBEITER. 


A Biscurt’s THrow ” (10S. xii. 326).— 
This is a nautical term, just as a stone’s 
throw is that of a landsman, or a pistol shot 
would be used by a soldier. The ‘ N.E.D.’ 
gives a quotation from Capt. Marryat’s 
‘Peter Simple ’ in 1833, and one for “ biscuit 
cast’ from Capt. Kane’s ‘ Grinnell Expedi- 
tion,’ 1853. No doubt a perusal of the 
naval stories so popular in the first half 
of last century, such as the works by 
Capt. Chamier, Wm. John Neale, and 
others, would afford additional examples 
I remember when a boy reading a yarn 
about the Flying Dutchman in which the 
expression was used. A. RHODES. 


In reply to the suggestion that this 
expression is a novelty, Capt. Marryat may 
be quoted, who wrote in 1834: “ Let ’s port 
the helm, and close her, till we can shy a 
biscuit on board ” (‘ Peter Simple,’ chap. lv. 
p. 420, Maemillan’s edition, 1895). 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


The phrase is chiefly met with in novels 
and tales of the sea. Marryat, for instance, 
in describing a combat between the Rattle- 
snake and some French privateers, speaks 
of ‘‘ O’Brien running the brig within biscuit- 
throw of the weather schooner, engaging him 
broadside to broadside” (‘ Peter 
p. 340, Richard Bentley, 1838). TD. 


‘* So close that you could throw a biscuit on 
board ”’ is familiar to me as the stereotyped 
expression of the nautical writer when de- 
seribing an unusually short distance between 
ships at sea. A ship’s biscuit is a fairly 
heavy article, and, well thrown, should 
carry anything up to sixty yards or so. 

P. Lucas. 

(M. N. G. and Mr. Tom Jones also thanked for 
replies. ] 


THE DEATH-BED OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
(10 8. xii. 329)—The artist would, I feel 
sure, be Carlo Maratta (or, usually, Maratti), 
1626-1713, a native of Camerino, Ancona. 
His Madonnas were particularly admired, 
though, while yet a young man, he was 
ridiculed and nicknamed by contemporary 
rivals on account of his partiality for this 
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theme. Later he painted many portraits 
and classical pictures. Clement I1X., one 
of his sitters, appointed him overseer of 
the Vatican gallery, where he restored the 
works of Raphael, as he did those of the 
Caracci at the Farnese Palace. He etched, 
among other subjects, the life of Mary, in 
ten parts. His best works are, I believe, in 
Rome, where he died. Richardson styles 
him the last of the Roman school, though 
several of his pupils gained good repute in the 
art world. z life will be found in Bryan’s 
‘ Painters.’ HERBERT B. Cayton. 

(CoL. Fisnwick and Mr. F. Hircutn-Kemp also 
thanked for replies. ] 


MILITARY CANAL AT SANDGATE: MAR- 
TELLO Towers (10 8S. xii. 228, 334).—To 
Cot. R. J. FyNmore’s interesting reply as 
to the Royal Military Canal may be added 
the following from the ‘ Diary ’ of Mr. Thomas 
Pattenden of Dover, as to the date and the 
original armament of the Martello towers 
connected with the same system of defence : 

“©95 September, 1805.—I went to the pier and 
saw them there landing at the crane, out of a sloop 
from Woolwich, many guns, 24 and 12 pounders 
with carriages. Mr. May told me that they were 
for the different Martello Towers building from 
Eastware Bay along to Dungeness.” 

JOHN BAVINGTON JONES. 

Dover. 


There is an amusing reference in ‘ The 
Ingoldsby Legends’ (Mrs. Botherby’s story, 
‘The Leech of Folkestone’) to Pitt’s 
** Military Canal.” BENJ. WALKER. 

Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


“Dish oF Tea” (10 xii. 287).— 
My father, Lord Charles Russell (1807-94), 
spoke of ‘‘ a dish of tea” to the end of his 
life; but I think he said it in a quasi- 
humorous way, as he used many other 
quaint phrases of his youth. 

G. W. E. RussELL. 


No doubt the expression “dish of tea” 
arose from the practice of drinking tea from 
the saucer, and not, as usual now, from the 
cup. Some fifty years ago I saw ladies in a 
high class of life drinking their tea from the 
saucer. There used to be engravings on the 
backs of old copybooks, and one represented 
‘Taking a Dish of Tea.’ 

JOHN PICKFORD, M.A. 


When in Nova Scotia in 1879 I heard the 
expression “ dish of tea’”’ often used. 
J. Brown. 


This expression is still a common one in 
rural parts of Cornwall. W. Roserts. 


UsHER OF THE GREEN Rop (10 S. xii. 
208).—-The Usher of the Green Rod is an 
officer of the Order of the Thistle. I do not 
know whether Sir Thomas Brand was the 
first to hold the office, or the date of his 
original appointment, but he was certainly 
appointed or reappointed on the accession 
of George I. in November, 1714. He died 
7 Nov., 1761, having been knighted 1 Jan., 
1718. His successors have been— 

1762, March. Robert Quarme (1) (died 
29 April, 1787). 


1787, June. Matthew Robert Arnott 


(died 24 April, 1800). 

1800, May. Robert Quarme (2) (died 
28 June, 1842. 

1842, July. Frederic Peel Round (died 
18 May, 1884). 

1884. Sir Duncan Alexander Dundas 
Campbell, Bt. 

1895, March. Hon. Alan David Murray. 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 
Leamington. 


[Mr. ALAN Stewart also thanked for reply.] 


THe Wuite TREE OF CROCKERTON HILL 
(10 8. xii. 247).—The evidence which follows 
is negative. In the Rev. W. C. Plender- 
leath’s book ‘ The White Horses of the West 
of England, with Notices of some other 
Ancient Turf-Monuments’ (no date, but 
1885), no mention is made of this White 
Tree. On p. 41, last paragraph, the author 
says :— 

‘““We have now come to the end of the Turf- 
Monuments of this country. We are unaware of 
the existence of any similar memorials in any other 
of the countries of Europe.” 

S. L. Perry. 


CoFFEE” ; 1Ts (10S. xii. 64, 
111, 156, 198, 232, 318).—Those interested 
in this subject would do well to consult 
Count Landberg’s ‘ Etudes sur les Dialectes 
de Arabie Méridionale,’ vol. ii., ‘Datinah,’ 
pp- 1055-78. J. Sruarr Kine, Major. 

Southsea. 


Mrs. AND Miss VANNECK (10 S. xii. 188, 
251, 318)—Mr. James Tatpor’s reply is 
calculated to create confusion. The wife 
of Sir Joshua Van Neck (who was created 
a baronet 14 Dec., 1751) was Marianne, 
daughter of Stephen Daubuz; but, as she 
died 1 Dec., 1750, she was never Lady 
Van Neck, and could not have been the 
lady referred to in the query. So far as I can 
make out, the only Mrs. Van Neck existing 
in 1788 was the wife of Joshua Van Neck, 
who succeeded his brother as third Baronet 
23 May, 1791; and the only Miss Van Neck 
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in existence then, except babies, was : 
Gertrude, the third daughter of the first Miscellaneous. 
Baronet, and sister of the second and third | NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Baronets, who died unmarried 14 March, | Modern English Biography. By Frederic Boase.— 

1798. Vol. IV. (Supplement, Vol. I.) A—C. (Truro, 
In this connexion may I ask if any one | Netherton & Worth, for the Author.) 

can tell me the name of the above-mentioned | By one of those mischances which defeat the best of 

Stephen Daubuz’s father, what he was, | intentions, we have neglected to notice till now 


and where he lived ? F. pe H. L. Mr. Boase’s latest admirable contribution to bio- 
graphy. His books are among the most useful 
“THe MAuRADEN” (10 8. xii. 149),— | Sources of reference that an editor can possess, for 


This is clearly a misreading of manradene, style, just those 
or some other form of manred, more} ‘The value of the present volume is much en- 
familiar under its Scottish form manrent. | hanced by an Index which “contains references to 
See ‘ N.E.D.’ Q.°V, the most important, curious, and interesting facts, 
to be found” in its pages. It reveals a mine of odd 
Last DvuEL witH SworpDs IN ENGLAND | and diverting details on almost every page. Thus 
(10 8. xii. 227, 290).—Dr. Doran in ‘ Habits under * Fancy Names’ we find ‘ Apostle of Rail- 
and Men.’ 1055. weiics ~~ ways,’ ‘ Breezy Bouncer, ‘Cambridge Navvy,’ ‘The 
Shifter,’ and ‘The Modern Canute.’ On one page 
‘I think that the last duel, certainly the last | occur ‘Ethiopian Serenaders,’ a Fossil-forger, Foot 
fatal duel, fought with swords, was between Lord | ball- players, Fox-terriers, Funambulists, and 
Byron and Mr. Chaworth. German Baking powder. 
This occurred in January, 1765. _ Mr. Boase’s wonderfully wide and careful research 
Dr. Mead died in 1754 aged 81. The is revealed by a study of almost any of the bio- 
ith Woodward vhies, which are singularly complete. Thus 
probable date of his duel with Woodward | under ‘Grant Allen’ we disccver that he wrote 
would be 1719. R. J. FYNMORE. books under the names of J. Arbuthnot Wilson and 
Olive Pratt Rayner, are told how long he lived at 
Scorr’s ‘ Locwinvar ’ (108. xii. 268, 336), | Hindhead and Dorking, and are referred at the end 
—wWhat is wrong with Sir Walter’s lines ?— | to various memoirs in the press. Under Matthew 
Arnold we are reminded that he is drawn as 


So light to the ee the fair lady he swung, Mr. Luke in ‘The New Republic,’ and that he did 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung. not recite his ‘Cromwell’ at Oxford in 1843, owing 


Lochinvar, of course, reached the saddle by | to the proceedings being broken off by an under- 
throwing his leg over the horse’s neck, | graduate row. Watts’s portrait of him, a repro- 
instead of laboriously travelling over the Me Ba of and by 
animal’s hind-quarters. The reader is re- 
quired to imagine an old Border tower, | widow in 1901 of a memorial prize for an English 
with a flight of steps running up to the | essay. ; 
doorway. Beside the steps the steed stands | __To turn to a very different career, we find in the 
waiting, with reins, perhaps, loosely secured | — of F rederick James Archer an account of his 

| various ‘“‘mounts,” ending with the significant 
to a staple in the wall. Dancing out through | entry “Rode St. Mirin in the Cambridgeshire at 
the doorway, Lochinvar swings the lady | 8st. 7lbs. after going for 3 days without food, 
lightly to the croupe, and with a vault | 26 Oct., 1886.” The value of the famous jockey’s 
alights in the saddle before her. A mode- | estate was, it is recorded, over 66,000/. In sport as 
rately active ploughman could perform the | Wel! gm Mr. — be relied 
same feat with perfect ease. Scott, of | inary bios =" eyond the scope of the 

; | ordinary biographer. He does not disdain, too, 
course, was aware that there are other modes | occasional mention of the popular rimes often dis- 
of getting on horseback than by clutching | cussed in our columns. Thus the notice of William 
the mane, inserting a foot in the stirrup, | Baxter, solicitor, ends with a quotation of the lines: 
and scrambling into the saddle by way of | Messrs. Baxter, Rose & Norton 
the tail. Water Scorr. | Deny the Claimant’s Arthur Orton, 
Stirling. But can’t deny—what’s more important— 
‘“ That he’s done what Arthur oughtent. 
Only 125 copies of this remarkable work have: 
years ago. If the feat was achieved from | mooder is that 

a2 platform, or high mounting block, there | so excellently done has not secured a very large 
would be no great difficulty. One reads circulation at the hands of an enterprising pub- 
that Assheton Smith, as a very old man, ) lisher, and an ample return to the compiler. Mr. 
used to show his friends in the Row how | Boase will at any rate secure the encomiums of 


he could still vault from one horse to another, | those who are best fitted to judge the merit of his 
labours, He has made a name for himself in Eng- 


This point was raised (I forget where) a few 


fel ea been his custom in the hunting lish biography which will not be soon forgotten. 
eid. H. P. L. | For ourselves, we owe him a debt of warm thanks 
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for his previous publications, which have often 
abbreviated a wrong search for this or that small 
fact which we fancy we know, but cannot verify. 


Pouitics are again to the fore in The Nineteenth 
Century. Mr. Fabian Ware in ‘Opportunism and 
Imperial Democracy’ traces the history of the 
Tariff Reform movement, and sounds a note of 
warning against the opportunist tendency. Lord 
Avebury’s article ‘The Finance Bill’ traverses the 
Budget proposals as a whole, and the Land Taxes 
in particular. In ‘Phantom Millions’ Mr. W. H. 
Mallock also attacks the Land proposals of the 
Budget, and especially the ministerial statements 
as to land values. ‘The Case of Francisco Ferrer : 
a Confidential Friend’s Testimony,’ is an interest- 
ing sketch, by M. Alfred Naquet (Ancien Sénateur 
de France), of Ferrer’s life and achievements. 
M. Naquet insists on Ferrer’s innocence, and con- 
sequently condemns his execution. The Hon. 
Everard Feilding discusses some recent experi- 
ments in ‘Physical Phenomena of Spiritualism.’ 
‘The Fallacy of the Elder Brother’ as a title is 
rather misleading, and offers no indication that 
Mr. H. B. Mayor’s subject is the ethics of school- 
mastership, and the natural relationship between 
masters and pupils. The article has, however, 
common sense to recommend it, and with most of 
the author’s conclusions we are in agreement. Mrs. 
Alice Kemp- Welch contributes an interesting 
appreciation of the tenth-century dramatist, * Ros- 
witha the Nun.’ In ‘The Question of Medical 
Priestcraft Dr. S. Squire Sprigge deals with the 
progress of medicine, and discusses the attitude of 
the public towards the medical profession. Bishop 
Welldon discourses pleasantly and enthusiastically 
on ‘Dante’s Self-Portraiture.’ The author’s enthu- 
siasm, however, in some instances, obscures his mean- 
ing. ‘The Virtuosi,’ by Mr. Norman Pearson, relates 
the genesis of the Royal Society, and describes the 
peculiarities of some of the early members and the 
crudities of their investigations. M. André Beau- 
nier in ‘Contemporary Politics in France’ provides 
a satirically pessimistic account of French poli- 
ticians and politics of to-day. Lady Cox utters a 
protest against the evils of the educational system 
as applied to the natives of India, ‘Our Indian 
Fellow-Subjects’ is full of practical ideas and 
common sense. As Lady Cox lived in India for 
twenty-one years, her opinions on the matter have 
the merit of being formed from experience. Col. 
Alsager Pollock contrasts the conditions of service, 
regimental economy, &c., of the United States 
National Guard with those of our own Territorial 
Force, with a strong bias in favour of the former. 
He advocates the establishment, on the American 
plan, of Armouries for units, to which the Honour- 
able Artillery Company’s Finsbury Armoury is the 
nearest approach. There is much to be said in 
favour of the plan, and one great objection, viz., 
expense. 


To The Cornhill Sir Harry Johnston contributes 
an enthusiastic description of Jamaica, both in 
respect to its suitability for cultivation on a large 
po and its manifold attractions for the tourist. 
Lady Ritchie's ‘Quills from the Swan of Lichfield’ is 
marred by her assumption that the life and pecu- 
liarities of Anna Seward are common knowledge. 
To those whose literary equipment is deficient to 
that extent, the article is unlikely to be particularly 
interesting. ‘The Ikon,’ by Mr. Newton Adams, is 
a well-written, but rather morbid little story con- 


cerning a priggist vicar and his young and innocent, 
albeit ignorant, wife. In * Leaves from a Bureau- 
crat’s Journal’ we have a thrilling account of. the 
administrative career and tragic end of Robert 
Phayre, I.C.S., of whom the Chief Commissioner of 
Burma showed his appreciation by a tribute in the 
Official Gazette. Mr. 5 ohn Pollock, under the head- 
ing of ‘Did Bacon sign Shakespeare?’ supplies an 
ironical commentary on some acrostic signatures of 
Francis Bacon by Mr. W. S. Booth, in which the 
latter advocates the Baconian authorship of the 
plays attributed to Shakespeare. Mr. Pollock's 
lea for common sense in respect to this matter will 

e cordially echoed by many lovers of Shakespeare. 
Mr. Robert Dell contributes an appreciation of the 
late Father Tyrrell, in which the principal points 
of his severance with the Society of Jesus, and his 
subsequent excommunication by the Roman Church, 
are touched upon. Probably as a variant on that 
excelient military yarn which appeared last month, 
‘The Disbanding of the Guava Rifles, we have’ an 
amusing little story by Mr. Austin Philips, entitled 
‘The Cattle Truck,’ dealing with the literary aspi- 
rations of a member of the staff of the Cireumlocu- 
tion Office. Mr. H. Hesketh Prichard in ‘The 
Hunter’s Moon’ provides an interesting record of a 
caribou-hunting expedition in Newfoundland, and 
also discourses learnedly on the inadequacy of the. 
game laws in that colony. 


CATALOGUES.—NOVEMBER. 


Mr. P. M. Barnarp sends from Tunbridge Wells 
his Catalogue 32, which contains books, tracts, and 
autographs of the Stuart period, many of the items 
being rare. The valuable collection of tracts is: 
arranged chronologically. Under Ballads are a 
number of the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
century, some of them apparently original compo- 
sitions. 

Mr. B. H. Blackwell of Oxford devotes his Cata- 
logue CXXXVI. to Educational Books, Second- 
hand and New. The catalogue is in two parts. 
The first consists of Greek and Latin Classics, 
Grammars, Lexicons, &c. The second, Modern 
History and Biography, is divided into thirteen, 
sections, and includes Military History and Tactics,, 
Political and Economie Science, Legal Science, 
Mathematical Science, Physical Science and Astro- 
nomy, English Language and Literature, Theology, 
Church History, &e. 

Mr. B. H. Blackwell has also a Short List of 
Recent Additions. Among books relating to 
America is Brown’s ‘ Genesis of the United 
States, 1605-16, 2 yols., 1890, 2/7. 7s. 6d. Under 
Swinburne is the first edition of ‘Poems and 
Ballads,’ 1866, 2/. 2s. This copy isin the original 
cover, stamped Moxon, but the title-page has been. 
replaced by one bearing Hotten’s imprint. 

Mr. Francis Edwards has a Short List of Modern 
Publications at Greatly Reduced Prices. We note 
a few, the first price being the original one: Morris's 
‘Birds’ (6/. 6s.), 37. 5s. ; Inderwick's ‘Cromwell’ 
(10s. 6d.), 2s. 6d. ; Reid’s ‘ Life of the First Earl of 
Durham, 1792-1840’ (1/7. 16s.), 6s.; Furnivall and 
Ingleby’s ‘Shakespere’s Century of Prayse,’ and 
‘Some 300 Allusions to Shakespere,’ 2 vols. (1/. 16s.), 
10s. 6d.; Evelyn’s ‘Diary,’ Wheatley’s edition, 
4 vols. (2/7. 2s.), ld. 1s.: Hare’s ‘Story of My Life’ 
(37. 3s.), 12s. ; Motley’s Complete Works (4/. 14s. 6d.). 
2/. 2s.; and Smith’s ‘Book for a Rainy Day” 
(12s. 6d.), 5s. 
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Messrs. William George's Sons of Bristol devote 
No. 315 of ‘‘ The Library Supply Lists” to Military 
Literature. There are over a thousand items. We 
note Napoleon’s copy of Bougeant’s ‘ Histoire des 
Guerres et des Neégociations que précédérent le 
Traité de Westphalie sous le Régne de Louis XTV.,’ 
3 vols., marbled calf, with the Imperial eagle, 
10/. 15s. This copy is from the library of the late 
Duke of Cambridge, and was ‘purchased in April, 
1823, having been part of the private library of 
Napoleon” at St. ly A copy of Grose’s ‘ Mili- 
tary Antiquities,’ 1812, is 1d. 4s. 


Mr. John Grant of Edinburgh sends his Annual 
Catalogue of Books, new as published, at greatly 
reduced Prices. There are works relating to Africa, 
America, Australasia, France, Germany, Russia, 
and Central Asia, Fine Arts, and general literature. 
We just note a few to show how great is the reduc- 
tion in price, giving the published price first: 
Ackermann’s ‘ Microcosm,’ 3 vols., 4to, (3/. 3s), 
1s. Alken’s ‘Sports’ (5/. 5s.), 2/. 2s. ; Billings’s 
‘ Antiquities of Scotland,’ 4 vols., 4to, (12/. 12s.), 
3/. 3s.; Burns’s Works by Douglas, 6 vols., royal 8vo 
(61. 6s.), 27. 5s.; Reid’s ‘Concordance to Burns’ 
(ll. 5s.), 7s. 6d. Butler’s ‘Lives of the Fathers’ 
(2/. 2s.), 17s. 6d.; ‘Calderon,’ by Norman Maccoll 
(14s.), 2s. 6d. ; ‘The Croker Papers’ (2. 5s.), 7s. 6d. ; 
the Dalziel brothers’ ‘ Fifty Years’ Work’ (1/. 1s.), 
Js. 6d.; Hazlitt’s ‘ Liber Amoris,’ privately printed, 
1894, limited to 500 copies (1/. 1s.), 14s. 6d. ; ‘ Eliza- 
beth Montagu, the Queen of the Blue-Stockings,’ 
2 vols. (1/. 16s. net), 6s.; Redfern’s ‘ Royal and 
Historic Gloves and Shoes,’ 4to (2/. 2s.), 18s. 6d. ; 
Rock’s ‘Church of our Fathers,’ 4 vols. (2/. 8s.), 
18s. 6d.; Stephens’s ‘Old Northern Runic Monu- 
ments,’ 3 vols, folio (7/. 10s.), 12. 12s. 6d.; and 
Wyndham’s ‘Covent Garden Theatre,’ 2 vols. 
(17. 1s.), 5s. 6d. 


Mr. Frank Redway of Wimbledon has in his 
Catalogue 5 many items of special interest. We 
note among these Lord Brougham’s own copy of the 
‘first number of 7'he Hdinburgh Review. It has his 
signature with the date 1802 on the title-page ; he 
has also put the initials of the writers of the 
articles. The volume is bound in calf, and is priced 
4/.10s. Among presentation copies are the rare 
tirst edition of Browning’s ‘ Strafford,’ 1837, 7/. 10s. ; 
and Boswell’s ‘ Letter to the People of Scotland,’ 
1783, 3/. 3s. There is the copy of the first edition of 
“Nicholas Nickleby,’ used by Dickens in his 
readings, with his ‘‘ Notes,” 4/. 4s. This has 
additional interest for ‘N. & Q. from the fact that 
it formerly belonged to ‘‘ Cuthbert Bede.” Among 
first editions are works of Emerson, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Whittier, Cruikshank, George Eliot, Kate 
Greenaway, and George Meredith. 

Mr. A. Russell Smith’s Catalogue 69 contains 
Books, Tracts, Pamphlets, and Broadsides. The 
subjects include Trade and Commerce, Ireland, 
Scotland, and America. Among trials is that of 
William, Lord Byron for the murder of Mr. Cha- 
worth, 1765, 10s. American items include a fac- 
simile, with translation, of the Spanish letter of 
Columbus to Luis de Sant Angel, 15 Feb., 1473, 
from the unique copy, 1893 ; also the reprints of the 
same date, of Hariot’s ‘Narrative of the First 
English Plantation of Virginia, 1588,’ and of the 
‘First Four Voyages of Vespucci,’ bound in the 
same volume, 18s. There are some curious works 
on cookery, including Warner’s ‘ Antiquitates 
‘Culinarie,’ 1791, 15s. ; and Scappi’s ‘Opera, divisa 


in sei Libri,’ 4to, portrait, and 26 woodcuts of 
utensils used in cookery, a clean copy, 1598, 3/. 3s. 
Under Defoe is ‘A Hymn to the Pillory,’ 1703, 10s. : 
this edition contains thirty-six emendations by the 
author. Under Ireland is ‘A Proclamation dis- 
charging Persons to travel to Ireland without 
Passes,’ Edinburgh, 31 Dec., 1695, 3s. Under Trade 
are Proclamations for raising the rate of money, 
— for discharging English ‘‘Clip Money,” both 


Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co.’s Price Current 698 

contains Publications of Several Societies and Sets 
of Periodicals. The sets include 7'he Academy to 
904, 87. 8s.; a good library set to 1907 of the 
Archeologia of the Society of Antiquaries, 30. ; 
Transactions of The Kent Archeological Society, 
12/. 12s. : Book-Lore to November, 1887, 6 vols., 4to, 
2l. 5s.; Cavendish Society, 7/. 7s. ; Chetham Society 
to 1902, 22/. 10s.; Cumberland and Westmorland 
Antiquarian and Archeological Society, very scarce, 
18/. 18s.; Philosophical Magazine, very scare, 1251. ; 
The Portfolio, 16l. 16s.; Quarterly Review to 1898, 
16/. 16s. ; and Vanity Fair, 15s. 

Messrs. Sotheran have also just published a Cata- 
logue of Autograph Letters, including tine examples 
of Boswell, Browning, Burke, Byron, Dickens, Fitz- 
Gerald, Keats, Napoleon, and Pepys; also kings 
and queens, statesmen, and others. 

Mr. Albert Sutton of Manchester devotes his 
Catalogue 170 to Folk-lore, Myth, Tradition, and 
Kindred Subjects. There are lists under Ballads, 
Dialect, Folk-lore Society, kc. Other items include 
Budge’s ‘Book of the Dead,’ 3 vols., 1/. 12s. 6d.; 
St. John Hope's ‘Stall-Plates of the Knights of the 
Garter, 1348-1485,’ 4to, 2/. 17s. 6d.; a set of the 
Manchester Literary Club, 1875 to 1907, with extra 
publications, 35 vols., 3/. 15s.; Manx Society, 1859 
to 1871, 3/. 16s.; and Ralston’s ‘ Russian Folk-Tales.’ 
12s. 6d. Under Joanna Southcott is a collection of 
twenty-five tracts, 1795-1847, ll. 7s. 6d. Under 
Street Ballads is a collection of 167, mounted in a 
scrapbook, 1/. lls. 6d. Among works on witchcraft 
is Hutchinson’s ‘ Historical Essay,’ contaiming a 
chronological table of the number burnt as witches. 


[Reviews of other Catalogues held over. ] 


Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 

EprroRIAL communications should be addressed 
to Editor of ‘ Notes_and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

Ceci, CLARKE, F. J. WILLcock, 
and others.—Forwarded. 

Kumacusu Mrnaxkata (‘‘ Paster” ).—This descrip- 
tion of a man is insufficient. Please amplity it. 

C. H.—Outside our scope of inguiry. 

CorRIGENDA.—Ante, p. 290, col. 1, last line, for 
“Barry” read du Barry.—P. 353, col. 1, second line 
from foot, for ‘°13 to 23 March” read “13 to 23 
June, 1842.” 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (NOVEMBER). 


MAGGS BROTHE RS, 


109, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND, 
MAKE A SPECIALITY OF 
RARE BOOKS, PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


Catalogues in each Section 
Regularly issued and sent post free to any part of the World on application. 


CUSTOMERS’ “DESIDERATA’’ SEARCHED FOR AND REPORTED FREE OF CHARGE. 


ITEMS OF ESPECIAL RARITY AND INTEREST ALWAYS GLADLY PURCHASED. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
59, PICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS & MSS. 
Speciality :— 


French Iliustrated Books of the oer Century, and 
Modern French EDITIONS DE LUXE. 


*.* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these will 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 


BOOKBUYERS 


ARE STRONGLY RECOMMENDED TO APPLY TO 


E. GEORGE & SONS 


FOR ANY WORKS REQUIRED, 


As they have special means for procuring at short notice 
any obtainable book in the market. 


Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS ANSWERED. 


Telephone 5150 Central. 
Telephone: 4435 MAYFAIR. 151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 
If you are in want of ea C. BRAUN, 


BOOKS FOR ANY EXAMINATION 
it will pay you to write to 
J POOLE & COQO,, 
104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 


LONDON, wW.C., 


for a Quotation. 


17, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road 
(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1883. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING 
CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 


BOWES & BOWES 
(Formerly MACMILLAN & BOWES) 


JOHN MILTON. Facsimile of the MANUSCRIPTS 
OF MILTON'S MINOR POEMS, preserved in the Library of © of Tint bis 
vith Preface and Notes, by 

RIGHT. Folio, privately 1999, in cloth box, 3is. 
alt bound, roxburghe style, 21. 2s. 


*,* Only a copies left. 
CANTABRIGIA ILLUSTRATA. By DAVID 
LOGGAN (1690). A Series of Views of the University and Colleges, 
Eton reproduced. Edited, with Introduction, 

by J. WILLI Folio, boards, 2/. 2s. And in various 


1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


BOOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS! 
BOUGHT, SOLD, OR EXCHANGED. 
MONTHLY 


CATALOGUE OF THEOLOGY 


Post free to any Address. 


A. D. WOODHOUSE, 


35, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
(Opposite Station Street ) 
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SMITH, ELDER & GCO.S STANDARD WORKS. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


“HAWORTH” EDITION. 


In7 vols. Large crown 8v9, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each; or in set cloth binding, gilt top. 2/. 2s. the Set. With Portraits and 
Iilustrations. Introductions to the Works are suppled by Mrs. HUMPHKY WARD, and an Introduction and Notes to 
Mrs, Gaskell’s ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronté authority 


*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. small post 8vo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
And the POCKET EDITION, 7 vols. small feap. 8vo, each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per 
volume; or the Set in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 
In 13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 


This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto unpublished Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, 
derived from the Author's original MSS. and Note-books; and each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of an 
Introduction by LADY RICHMOND RITCHIE. 


*,* THE THIRTEEN VOLUMES ARE ALSO SUPPLIED IN SET CLOTH BINDING, GILT TOP, 31. 18s. 
*,* 4A Prospectus of this Edition, and of the ‘‘ LIBRARY,” ‘‘CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED,” and other Editions of 
Thackeray's Works, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


Edited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C., and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 
2 vols. large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 
Or India paper, 2 vols. in 1, large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, red and gilt edges, in Cardboard Case. 
*.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS, in 17 vols. crown 8vo, bound in sets, 
41, 5s.; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s, each. 
And the POCKET EDITION, in 8 Volumes on India paper, 2s. 6¢. net each in limp cloth; or 3s. net in leather, 
Or the 8 volumes in a gold-lettered case, 22s. 6d. net in cloth ; or 28s. 6d. net in leather. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S 
POETICAL WORKS. 


In 1 vol. with Portrait and Facsimile of the MS. of ‘ A Sonnet from the Portuguese.’ 
Large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION, in 6 vols. small crown 8vo, 5s. each. And the POCKET EDITION, in 3 vols. 
on India paper, 2s. 6d, each net in limp cloth, or 3s. net in leather, 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 
Each Volume illustrated by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES. 
Cloth, gilt top, 15s. net each; half-morocco, marbled edges, 21s. net each. 
Volume XXI. (WHICHCORD—ZUYLESTEIN) will be pub- 

lished on November 10, and the concluding Volume. 
cémpleting the Edition, will be issued in December. 
*,* PROSPECTUS, WITH SPECIMEN PAGES, POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S8.W. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and Printed by 
J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Uhancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, November 6, 1908. 
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